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PAPERS READ 


BEFORE THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


I .—Geographical Notes , taken during a Journey in Persia in 
1849 and 1850. By Keith E. Abbott, Esq., II. M. Consul 
at Tehran. 


Communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. 

Head, January 8 and 22, 1855. 

[It is my purpose in the following pages to describe some parts of a journey 
performed in the middle and southern countries of Persia in the years 1849-50. 
My route led me from Tehran, the present capital of Persia, to Savd, Kum, 
Kashan, and Ispahan, and thence to Yezd, Kerman, Shiraz, and Bunder Bushir, 
on the Persian Gulf. From the last place I embarked in an Arab boat and 
crossed the Gulf to the mouth of the Shut-ul-Arab, as the joint stream of the 
Tigris and Euphrates is called, and thence proceeded to Mohummerah and 
Baghdad by the river. Babylon was visited, and I returned to Tehran by 
way of Kermansha and Hamadan, having occupied about nine months on the 
journey. 

I therefore propose to describe only such parts of the route by land, as have 
been seldom or never visited by European travellers, or which have been 
incorrectly laid down in our maps.—K. E. A.] 

1. Route from Tehran by Save to Kum . 

October 2.—Accompanied out of the town by some of my English 
friends, I quitted Tehran at 2*25 P.M., my own party consisting of 
myself and eight servants. My purpose being to visit Save, I 
avoided the direct road to Ispahan, and proceeded at first by that 
of Hamadan. Our direction was about W.S.W. to the village 
fort called Kale Nu, situated at about 8 miles from Tehran, and 
my friends having taken leave of me, I proceeded on my way, 
with the prospect before me of a long, lonely, and wearisome 
journey of many months. At the 6th mile we reached the mound 
S. of Yaftabad, an artificial elevation of considerable size. Villages 
appeared in all directions about the plain, in general situated, for 
the sake of security, within high walls, with groves and gardens ex¬ 
tending around them, and the plain more or less cultivated in their 
vicinity. At the time, the crops having been nearly all gathered 
VOL. xxv. B 
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in, the plain presented an appearance sufficiently dreary and 
sterile. From the mound our direction was S.W. to the village 
Chehar-danghe at the 7th mile; that of Shah Terre at the 8th, 
and that of Malekabad at the 10th mile; from whence to the 
village Behramabad, in a direction S.S.W., is a distance of about 
two-thirds of a mile. Here I found my baggage spread under a 
fine witch-elm in a large garden or vineyard, and three baskets of 
beautiful grapes, being brought as an offering by the gardeners, 
were speedily disposed of by my party. Fruit is hardly ever un¬ 
acceptable to Persians, and the quantities they devour would set 
a sober European aghast were he previously unacquainted with 
their capacity for such food. 

From a building over the gate of this village I obtained the 
annexed bearings: — 


Village of Nnssirabad, .. .. distant about lb mile N. 50° W. 


„ Aleabad, 

„ Tursbenbe, .. 

„ Guldestd, 

„ Yaftabad, 

„ Abdullehabad, 
„ Malekabad, .. 

Mount Demavend, 


4 „ N. 30 W. 

1 „ N. 

2 „ N. 20° E. 

4 „ N. 70 E. 

2 „ N. 40 E. 

2 ,, N. 60 E. 

.. .. N.65E. 


The district of Feshavie, in which the above villages are situ¬ 
ated, belongs to Tehran; it contains altogether about 38 villages, 
is tolerably well watered, and produces a great deal of fruit, prin¬ 
cipally grapes, musk and water melons, apricots and mulberries, 
with which it supplies Tehran, but it is less productive in grain, 
which is grown principally for the consumption of its own popula¬ 
tion. The vines on this plain are planted on banks between 
trenches, and are allowed to grow about 5 feet high in clumps. 

October 3.—We were in the saddle at a quarter to seven this 
morning, and, proceeding S.W., reached at the 2nd mile the 
village Cossemabad; after which the road, varying in direction 
from W. to W.S.W , brought us, at the 4th mile, to the village 
Salian. The only crops then on the ground in this part consisted 
of cotton, palma Christi, and water-melons in occasional patches. 
Close beyond Salian we came to the deep bed of the Kerrej, in 
which at this season there is little water, but during the floods 
this is a dangerous and difficult ford, and accidents frequently 
occur. I was therefore pleased to find my acquaintance Hadji 
Abd-ul-Kerrim, a wealthy inhabitant of Tehran, superintending 
the erection of an excellent bridge here at his own expense. The 
bridge is of brick, and will be composed of three arches, the centre 
one to have a span of about 50 feet. From thence I proceeded 
N. by W. ; passing presently a weather-worn artificial mound and 
the village Kulme, situated at the 5th mile; then S.W. by W. to 
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that of Sultanabad at the 6th mile; and S.W. by S. and S.W. to 
that of Nussirabad, at a distance of 8f miles, the villages on the 
plain around becoming less frequent as we advanced. At the 12th 
mile we reached, in a direction W.S.W. and S.W. from the last 
village, that of Rebat Kerrim, a flourishing place of some 300 
houses, where we put up. Being on the high road to Hamadan 
it is a station for caravans, for the use of which there is good 
accommodation. From this to Feizabad is a distance of 7 fursacks , 
or 28 miles, generally over a parched and desert tract, which we 
were recommended to traverse during the night, in order to avoid 
exposure to the great heats in a part where water, if procurable at 
all, is salt or brackish. We accordingly quitted Rebat Kerrim at 
ten minutes past 10 p.m., and, by the light of the moon, travelled 
If mile in a direction of 250°, along a magnificent highway ; 
then 31 miles at 265° to a ruined caravanserai, overlooking a descent 
into a valley with a brackish streamlet. As the country here had 
a bad reputation, we closed up with and escorted our baggage 
until we got again into open ground. One of my servants 
pointed out a spot where he had, on a former journey, passed the 
body of a murdered Shah’s messenger, and the rest of the party 
added their stock of intelligence regarding the dangers of this part 
of the road. We, however, encountered none but peaceable 
travellers, who, like ourselves, and from a similar motive, were pro¬ 
ceeding over this parched tract by night. From the caravanserai 
we made If mile in a general direction of 60°, and, crossing the 
streamlet, ascended again, and proceeded 6 miles between the 
points 235° and 240° ; after this, between W. and S.W. for 6i 
miles, when, quitting the Hamadan road, we commenced a slight 
descent of 31 miles to Salmanabad, in direction S.W. This village 
is inhabited by Turks of the Bayat tribe, who are also found in 
other parts of the district of Zerend, which we had now entered. 
It appeared a ruinous place, but has nicely-cultivated land around 
it, irrigated by brackish water. Two miles beyond it we crossed 
a dry watercourse by a bridge, and then moved in a direction W. 
for a short space, then S.W., and again W., in all 3 miles, and 
alighted at Feizabad, another Turk village, belonging to the 
Khalej tribe, which occupies much of this district, and from which 
the latter takes its name of Khalejistan, in addition to that of 
Zerend. Here also the water is brackish, but this is not the case 
throughout the district. The houses are generally domed, wood 
for rafters being scarce. The produce of the fields appears to be 
confined to barley and wheat, cotton and melons. From this part 
of the country the mountain of Demavend has a most imposing 
appearance,-standing out in strong relief from the general range, 
and I could, early in the morning, discover a faint, narrow column 
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of mist or vapour rising perpendicularly from its cone, giving it 
the appearance of an active volcano. 

Bearings from Feizabad. 


Village of Zovi4, 4 miles distant . N.N.W. 

„ Destgherd, 2 „ „ N.W. 

„ Ahmedabad, 4 „ „ .N. 70° W. 

„ Shalgan, H „ „ S. 

„ Raspejan, 3 „ „ N.N.E. 


Position of the half-ruined village of Zerend, as pointed out 
W. 30° S., about 4 miles distant. 

October 5.—We were in the saddle at a quarter past 2 a.m., 
and proceeded, by a clear moonlight, southwards for l£ mile 
past the village Shalgan, and then from S.S.W. to S.W. by 
W., by a good road and gentle ascent over a country fre¬ 
quently intersected by hills. The path afterwards became stony, 
and at about the 10th mile we commenced a long descent through 
a hilly country, towards the plain of Save, which we traversed in 
a direction S.W. We reached this small and ruinous town at 
9*5 a.m., after a ride of nearly seven hours, or about 21 miles, and, 
on approaching it, were met by some people sent out to welcome 
me by my friend Meer Hashim Khan, the governor, who gave me 
a very kind reception. Save is situated towards the western ex¬ 
tremity of a plain of inconsiderable breadth, which towards the E. 
gradually resolves itself into the Kevvir , or salt desert; large 
patches of which occur at about the 9th mile or so, E. of the town, 
and narrowing near the Kuh-e-Nemek (Hill of Salt), blends 
with that of Kum. The plain is but partially cultivated, and is 
watered on the southern side by the Kara-chai, a slightly 
brackish stream flowing E., and having, from the bund or dam of 
Shah Abbass to near Mujidabad, 13 villages on its banks. The 
villages, which are far from the river, are ill supplied with water 
for irrigation, and many of them possess no garden-land at all; 
but the soil is said to be excellent where it does not run into the 
Kevvir. The cultivation of the plain is carried on in the most 
slovenly manner, the land not being even cleared of the small 
tufts and bushes which abound on it, but, after being watered, is 
sprinkled with seed, ploughed up, and smoothed over with a 
wooden drag. The produce is stated to be ten for one. The 
productions are wheat, barley, rice, cotton, palma Christi, melons, 
figs, grapes, and pomegranates renowned for their excellence. 

The people say that the ancient town of Save was situated more 
to the W. of the present site, and that some traces of it exist; 
they also affirm that this plain was formerly covered by the sea, 
forming one with the Kevvir of Kum, and that the subsidence of 
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the waters was one of the miracles accomplished at the birth of 
their prophet. 

Save, which, according to Macdonald Kinneir, is the ancient 
Tubus, is, I think, the most ruinous town I have ever visited, 
though I could not learn from its ignorant inhabitants the cause 
of its fallen condition. About two-thirds of the space within 
its walls are occupied by crumbling buildings and mounds of 
debris, and the inhabited part, I should imagine, cannot contain 
more than 300 or 400 houses, tenanted by about 1000 families. 
It has a small covered-in bazar, consisting of a line of about 50 
shops, where various petty crafts are carried on, and provisions 
sold. It possesses no commerce, not even one of transit, as the 
caravans which frequent this road do not enter the town. 

I was shown a large domed building, which is said to be nearly 
in the centre of the area within the walls, but it now stands alone 
beyond the inhabited part. It is called the Chehar Su, and pos¬ 
sesses a reservoir of filthy water. Internally it had been hand¬ 
somely decorated with lacquered tiling, and measures in diameter 
23 ordinary paces, or about 46 feet. The only other buildings 
to be noticed are the remains of a mosque of some pretensions, 
called the Musjid-e-Jume, and near it a minaret, formerly highly 
ornamented. I was afterwards conducted to a manufactory of 
nitre carried on amidst the ruins. The process is simple. Earth 
taken from the ruins is allowed to soak in tanks of water; through 
the bottom the water filters, and escapes into a second reservoir, 
carrying with it the saline particles it has imbibed from the first 
process. The soil, particularly that of ruined mud walls* is, in 
Persia, frequently strongly impregnated with nitre. The water is 
next removed to caldrons, when it undergoes two boilings, the 
first of which frees it from most of its impurities, which fall to 
the bottom and are removed ; the second renders it a rich-looking 
broth, and it is then ladled into large iron caldrons and allowed 
to cool, when a thick incrustation of nitre takes place; this being 
removed in a mass, is placed over a pit or vessel, when a certain 
oil escapes from it. 

Bearings taken from Save, 

Village of Bagh-e-Sheikh, E.S.E., about 4 miles distant.. 

,, Abdulabad, N. 15° E. „ 1 „ „ 

„ Sugherlu, N. 60 W. „ 4 „ ,, 

„ Nur-aly Beg, N. 65 W. „ 4 „ „ 

„ Olusgherd, S. 15 W. „ 4 „ 

,, Ave (position as pointed out), S. 30° E. about 16 miles 
distant. 

„ Bund-e-Shah Abbass (a ruined dam in the hills), S. 60° W. 
and 12 miles off. 

Kuh-e-Nemek, S. 45° E. 20 miles off. 

The above-named bund or dam was built by Shah Abbass for 
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the collection of the water of the Kara-chai, a small river said to 
take its rise in the Kuh-e-Zerd, near Burujird, and flowing in a 
brackish stream to the pool, e-Dellak. The dam is now in a 
ruinous condition, the water escaping from the bottom. The village 
of Ave stands on the site of an ancient town of the same name, 
distant 4 fursacks or 16 miles from Save, and has been alluded to 
by the old traveller Marco Polo.* 

All that 1 could learn respecting Ave is, that it is the site of 
an ancient city, of which some slight traces remain; that it has a 
mound on which formerly there stood a Guebre castle; and that 
the spot is in some degree held in reverence on account of the 
burial there of certain Mahomedan worthies. Of Marco Polo’s 
story of the three kings no tradition appears to remain. By this 
account, however, Save has once boasted of the honour now claimed 
by Cologne, and possibly such relics might have been transported 
from this country to the banks of the Rhine in a credulous and 
bigoted age. 

The government of Save comprehends that of Zerend and Kara- 
kan under the general designation of Khalejistan, embracing an 
extensive tract of country. From an account taken during the 
reign of Futteh-Aly-Shah, the district of Save then contained 
32 villages, that of Zerend 54, and tha£ of Karakan 39 ; or in 
all 125 villages. The names of the villages which I ascertained 
amounted to 98. Several tribes occupy this country (Khale¬ 
jistan), residing either infixed habitations or leading a wandering 
life. The former are Begdelli, Ajerlu, Beyat, and Khalej ; the 
two last of which are the principal ones. The Eleats or Nomades 
are mostly of the Shahseven tribe, stated to number in this part 
about 2000 families, besides which there are likewise a few of the 
“ Arab ” tribe. 

I remained a day at Save, and left again early the following 
morning. 

October 6.—Our way led us to the village Bagh-e-Sheikh, 
situated 5 miles E.S.E. of Save, and alighting here at a brick cara¬ 
vanserai, I obtained the following bearings:— 

* “ Persia contains a city called Sava*, whence the three Magi came to adore 
Jesus Christ when born at Bethlehem. In that city are buried the three in 
separate tombs, above which is a square house carefully preserved. Their hearts 
are still entire, with their hair and beards. One was named Balthazar, the other 
Gaspar, and the third Melchior. Messer Marco inquired often in that city about 
these three Magi, but no one could tell him anything, except that they were 
ancient kings who were there buried. They informed him, however, that three 
days farther was a tower called the Castle of the Fire-worshippers, because the 
men there venerate fire, and for the following reason:—They say that anciently 
three kings of that country went to adore a certain prophet newly born, and 
carried their offerings, gold, incense, and myrrh, to know if he w-s a king, a god, 
or a sage: for they said if he took gold, he was a king; if incense, he was a god; 
if myrrh, he was a sage, &c. One of these kings was of Saha, the other of Ava, 
and the other of the Castle/’ 
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Musjid-e-Jum4, the ruined mosque at Save .. .. N. 15° W. 


Village Harisan on the Kara-chai. S. 25 W. 

Kuh-e-Nemek.S.E. 

Village, ruins, and mound of Ave. S. 10 W. 


(near the foot of the mountains hounding the plain on the S.) 

Thence we travelled to the village Terez Nahid E.S.E., a distance 
of 4 miles, beyond which the plain presents large patches of kevvir, 
or salt desert, consisting of a light and highly saline soil, almost 
destitute of vegetation, which on the fall of rain becomes a bog or 
marsh. On drying it cracks all over and breaks up, as though from 
the action of the plough, and in this state a horse will generally 
sink to its fetlocks in it. From Terez Nahid the bearings were 
S. 25° E. for a short space, then S.E. and S.S.E. to the village and 
caravanserai of Mujidabad, situated at 17 miles from Save. The 
village is a ruin, but the caravanserai is a new and well constructed 
brick building. From this place I obtained bearings:— 


Ave .. . 

.. S. 

60° W. 

8 miles off 

J aferabad village . 

.. S. 

25 W. 

4 


Kalunderie ditto . 

.. w. 

5 N. 

2 


Kunab ditto . 

.. w. 

10 N. 

4 


Khormabad ditto and its mound 

.. E. 

10 s. 

1 


Kale Sefter ditto . 

.. s. 

40 E. 

4 


Mehmedabad ditto . 

.. s. 

30 E. 

4 


Sherifabad ditto. 

.. s. 

25 E. 

3 


Hyderabad ditto. 

.. s. 

20 E. 

4 

>> 

Dowletabad and Kermabad ditto 

.. s. 

5 E. 

4 


Pajian ditto . 

.. s. 


4 

>» 

Mugulabad ditto . 

.. s. 

5 W. 

4 

»> 

Aleabad ditto . 

.. s. 

10 W. 

3 


Futteabad ditto . 

.. s. 

20 W. 

3 

>> 

Tagerud ditto . 

.. s. 

25 W. 

8 

>> 

Kazeran ditto . 

.. s. 

30 W. 

6 

>> 

Seyedabad ditto . 

.. s. 

30 W. 

4 

>> 

Nurabad ditto . 

.. s. 

35 W. 

4 

>> 

Kuh-e-Nemek, hill . 

.. S.E 


8 

>> 


This road is much frequented by caravans passing between the 
northern and southern extremities of the country. Merchandise 
destined for the south from Kazvin and northwards, or such as 
comes from the south to any of those parts, would not be carried to 
Tehran, but by the more direct road between Kazvin and Kum, 
the difference being considerable, about 13 fursacks or 52 miles; 
thus:— 


Kum to Save 
Save to Kazvin 
Kum to Tehran . 
Tehran to Kazvin 


9 fursacks 

..22 „ 

..22 „ 

.. 22 „ 

Difference .. 


} 

} 44 


13 


October 7.—We were off at 20 minutes to 3 this morning, and 
proceeding E.S.E., crossed at the 2nd mile the Kara-chai, a paltry 
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little stream at this part, only about 10 yards wide and a few 
inches deep. It must be remembered, however, that in its course 
thus far from the mountains it gives life to many villages, for each 
of which more or less water is taken off in irrigation. At about 
the 4th mile we passed to our left the village Kale Sefter, after 
which the direction varied between S.E. and E.S.E., until at 
Si miles we reached the Kuh-e-Nemek (Hill of Salt), an isolated 
rocky mountain, several hundred feet high, from which saline 
springs issue, form a marsh and pond around, and leave a thick 
deposit of salt. The interstices and gullies of the hill are likewise 
full of salt, which appears to impregnate or perhaps forms the 
interior mass of the hill. Large slabs of this mineral are removed 
for general use. The hill is a natural curiosity, well worth visiting. 
It is regarded with superstitious feeling by the natives, who say that 
“ he who goes to it returns not." The probability is that the 
ascent, at least in parts, may be rendered dangerous by the boggy 
and infirm nature of the soil, and accidents occurring have given 
rise to the superstition. I ascended a short distance, but found it 
so precipitous and slippery, that I could not advance far at that 
point. Leaving this we proceeded 5 miles in direction S.E., near 
some low hills, which here interrupted the plain on our left; after¬ 
wards the direction became S.E. by E., and then gradually E. by 
S., along the plain of Kum, which town, after passing some well- 
cultivated land and crossing a low bridge over a small stream (the 
Nalbar), we entered at the end of the 21st mile, the distance from 
the Kuh-e-Nemek being about 12 i miles. 

According to D’Anville, Kum occupies the site of Choana. Kin- 
neir considers it to have been built in the year of the Hidjra 203, 
from the ruins of seven towns which composed a small sovereignty 
under Abd-ul-Rahman, an Arabic prince. I was informed that 
these towns were called Beravistan, Serajeh, Annabar, Seymereh, 
Abristejan, Kemidan, Jemkeran; but the names are no longer to 
be recognised in those of the different divisions of the place, which 
at present amount to eighteen. Another and more ancient origin, 
however, is attributed to this town in Persian annals. Save and 
Kum are, according to this account, of the same date, and arose 
in the reign of Hurshung; Save was Shehr-e-Pur, and Kum was 
Kunb.* 

At present the title by which it is known in official documents 
is Dar-ul-Aman, or place of security; in reference to its sanctuary, 
the shrine of Fatimeh, the sister of Imam Hussein. Here several 
of the sovereigns of Persia have been interred, including Shah 
Seffee, Shah Suliman, Shah Abbass the Second, and Shah Sultan 


* Kinneir informs us that Kum was destroyed by the Afghans when they 
invaded Persia in 1722. 
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Hussein, all of the Seffavean line of the present dynasty, Futteh- 
Aly-Shah and his grandson Mahomed Shah. It is a great resort 
of Shieh pilgrims, and a place where Mahomedan bigotry is 
abundantly displayed. A handsome building encloses the shrine, 
the cupola of which is covered with gilt tiles, the work of Futteh- 
Aly-Sbah ; but I was not permitted to enter, a surly seyed warning 
my conductor that it was against the rules. Adjoining it is a hand¬ 
some mudresseh, or college, consisting of an oblong court, tastefully 
planted with trees and shrubs, and surrounded by buildings with 
four handsome gateways, erected, it is said, by the last-named 
sovereign in fulfilment of a vow. Adjoining it again is another 
court and surrounding buildings, consisting of an hospitium and 
establishment for the sick, built by the same sovereign. A small 
annual allowance was formerly made from the revenues of the 
country for the maintenance of this establishment; but at present, 
beyond the accommodation afforded by the bare apartments, there 
is no provision for distress or sickness. Kum appears to be a place 
of considerable extent, enclosed within walls now in a very dilapi¬ 
dated state, with a ditch outside. Like most Persian towns, a 
portion of it is in ruins; but I was agreeably disappointed by its 
appearance and the extent of its bazars, and was informed that it 
is gradually increasing its population, though the governor, Mirza 
Fezl-ullah, affirmed that its stationary population does not exceed 
12,000 of both sexes. The number of strangers in it, however, is 
considerable, and 20,000 is by others credibly mentioned as the 
probable population. I was told there may be 400 shops in its 
bazars, of which I counted 37, appropriated chiefly to the sale of 
Manchester goods. 

The little stream Annabar or Nalbar, which flows by its western 
side, takes a course to the N.E., and is lost in the desert. It is 
said to have its rise near Burojird at the Kuh-e-Zerd, seven stages 
off, and on its way passes near Dudehek. Kum is not at all a 
commercial or manufacturing town, yet there are about twenty 
caravanserais, generally small ones, three of which are building, 
whilst two are undergoing repair, which is a proof of the increasing 
prosperity of the place. China wares of cheap quality and pottery 
are made at Kum, and its jars for cooling water are much esteemed. 
The climate appears to be salubrious, though very warm in summer, 
and the harvest is reaped about twenty days earlier than at Tehran. 

The districts belonging to Kum are not very populous or pro¬ 
ductive. They extend north and south from Sadrabad 2 fursacks, 
north of the pool e-Dellak to Shurab about 12 fursacks, and east 
to west about 7 fursacks; their names are Vazkerud, Komrud, 
Jasb, and Garpan, containing about thirty-three villages. 

Ardebal is a district at present attached to the Government of 
Kum, and lying south of the town; but, properly speaking, it 
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belongs to Kashan. It contains a great many mezraeh , or detached 
cultivated lands, and seven villages: 1. Meshed; 2. Kulejar; 
3. Armek; 4. Kermek; 5. Shunek ; 6. Sinehghan; 7. Muzvesh. 
The revenues of the country amount to about 12,000 tomans 
(6000/.) in cash, and 4000 kherwars of grain, &c., worth say 
8000 tomans (or 4000/.) more. In former times the country of 
Kum comprehended the districts of Tafresh, Ferahan, and Kezaz, 
in addition to those which at present compose it. 

The productions of the villages around consist of various fruits, 
among which is the melon (of superior quality), barley and wheat, 
rice, cotton, sesame seed, palma Christi, tobacco of inferior quality, 
and a little good opium; but none of these are largely produced. 
Rice is not grown every year; but in seasons when, much rain 
having fallen, there is a prospect of obtaining a sufficiency of water, 
it is said to be of good quality, as is the cotton. A variety of 
small tribes, both inhabitants of the town and villages, and of tents, 
are found in this country; but their numbers appear to be incon¬ 
siderable. 

I remained less than two days at Kum; the remainder of the 
journey to Ispahan is by a well-known route, which I shall not 
describe. 


2. Route from Ispahan to Yezd. 

November 11.—We were in the saddle at a quarter past twelve, 
and traversing the Maidan-e Shah, wound through the bazars, and 
at a quarter to one got clear of the inhabited part of the town on 
the side where the remains of its ancient wall are observed, and 
near to the Kush Khaneh, a government building or palace. To 
our right, extending over some miles, lay one field of ruins, without 
an inhabitant, and the transition from a busy bazar to so desolate a 
spot, in the space of a few minutes, was curious. Our direction lay 
east along a good road, close to a streamlet flowing in the same 
direction, and known as the Murgab. Marmots are extremely 
numerous, but remain so near their holes that they are seldom to 
be caught. At the end of hh miles we reached the village Denun, 
where I found my baggage and people—the latter and the villagers 
in full cry at each other, quarters having been refused. I had 
intended proceeding farther, but was assured there was no habitable 
place within twenty miles : so, after infinite expenditure of the lungs 
on both sides, we pacified the villagers and obtained quarters ; but 
neither bread, nor barley for our horses, were to be had, the people 
declaring that their grain-crops had been destroyed by the destruc¬ 
tive insect called sinn. The village certainly appeared poor enough, 
but was the first inhabited one we had reached in the space of 
nearly six miles, and on every side were scattered far and near the 
ruins of others. From Denun I took the following bearings :— 
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This is the district of Gahab, which I am told includes at pre¬ 
sent 33 villages, and has evidently at some former*period been a 
most populous tract. 

November 12.—We travelled over a smooth plain,* where pre¬ 
sently all cultivation ceased ; and at the 5th mile, entering upon a 
kevvir or salt tract, we proceeded for 2\ miles across it. Small 
streams intersecting this plain flow eastward. The surface is 
white with the salt or soda, and the soil frequently soft and rotten, 
or firm, but utterly barren. After the 13th mile we reached a 
fine dry, gravelly tract, free from traces of salt, and with a sprink¬ 
ling of shrubs and thorns ; and here we gave chase to a consider¬ 
able herd of antelopes. At the end of 20i miles we alighted at 
the village Vertan, where I was accommodated in an apartment 
which the owner assured me had been occupied by Mahomed 
Shah about 9 years before. The villagers stated that his Majesty’s 
troops and suite had plundered them of nearly everything they 
possessed, and the appearance of the place certainly indicated great 
poverty. These poor people, however, did not blame their Shah, 
and the European traveller in Persia cannot fail to remark the 
general feeling of loyalty which appertains to all classes, and the 
patience with which oppression and wrong are submitted to. This 
wretched village contains about 20 families, with some gardens 
and trees. It is situated in the district of Kuh-pah, and at a 
bearing of N. 25° E., at a distance of about 5 miles, at the foot of 
the mountains. Some hot springs of various temperatures are 
found, covered by a building—as usual, ascribed to Shah Abbass. 
Nothing can be more dreary than the view from this place, not a 
village or habitation being visible over a wide extent of plain ; the 
mountains which bound the Jatter on the N. and S., and running 
E. and W., are perhaps 40 to 50 miles apart. The district itself 
contains 19 villages, and extends 12 fursacks E. and W. by 8 N. 
and S. 
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November 13.—Our path led us in a direction of 100° over a 
hard, gravelly plain, by a gentle ascent; and towards the end of 
the 5th mile we passed to our left, at a distance of about 3 miles, 
the village Zifreh, situated under the mountains at the opening of 
a valley: at the 6th mile occurred a reservoir of good water, and 
at the 9th we changed our direction to 90°. Towards the end of 
the 11th mile we reached the mezraeh Durghere, consisting of a 
small plantation of trees and a sheepfold, but no habitation. Here 
we breakfasted after a cold ride, and, lighting a fire, thawed our 
benumbed extremities. The path thence led in a direction 90° for 
2J miles, to a second mezraeh, called Karuse, a pretty spot of 
cultivated land,, and trees covering a considerable space ; and 
about two-thirds of a mile beyond brought us to the village 
Feshark, which I had not expected to reach so soon, the distance 
from Vertan having been said to be full 5 fursaeks, though it 
really does not exceed 14 miles. I was vexed at making so short 
a stage, but no spot at which we could procure provisions is found 
within a reasonable distance beyond it. Feshark is a pretty village 
of some 50 or 60 houses, situated close under the mountains and 
surrounded by gardens and groves. Partridges abound. Wheat 
crops in this part are sown in autumn and reaped in June, yielding 
six to ten-fold; the ground is then sown with Zohret Seffid (a 
species of Indian corn). Barley is sown in spring and reaped 
about the same time as the wheat; but there is a later kind, called 
sour barley, which had only just been gathered in. 

November 14.—‘From Feshark * the road led in a direction over 
low hills extending from the foot of the mountains, and, as the 
direction altered frequently, I give the various bearings, the rate 
of travelling varying from 3^ to 4 miles per hour. At 5^ 
miles we reached the hamlet of Jebbel, consisting of a few huts 
amid gardens and trees. Far off, in a S.E. direction, a long streak 
of salt kevvir was shining brightly in the sun, and having the 
appearance of a lake. This is the marsh of Gav-Khaneh, where 
the w r aters of the Zaenderud, after passing Ispahan and flowing 
between two parallel ranges of mountains visible from hence, 
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are absorbed. The village Kuh-pah, situated in the centre of the 
plain at some miles distance, bore from hence 170°, and between 
Jebbel and it are situated 5 mezraehs. 

Leaving Jebbel, we soon reached the plain, after gradually 
receding from the mountains, and at 84- miles we came to Akhord, 
another hamlet like the preceding. At a mile beyond was that of 
Kiki, situated 2 miles on our left; at a similar distance to the 
E. of which is the village Dakhobad. At 12^ miles we reached 
Jizzeh, formerly a large village, but now partly in ruins; and at 
the 16th mile we came to Mush Kynan, a large but very ruinous- 
looking village. Thence we came, in a direction of 100’ for 
I- of a mile, and of 90° for 2| miles, to the hamlet of Tu Dishk, 
situated at the foot of some hills, which, springing from the 
main range on the N., extend some 12 miles into the plain in a 
southerly direction. Distance travelled about 20 miles. 

I obtained good accommodation at this little place in a well- 
built house belonging to Mirza Hussein, khan of Nain, and to 
which he resorts in the summer to escape from the heats. Two 
men came to me here, saying that, having heard that in my 
country the services of Persians were in requisition, they were 
anxious to proceed thither in quest of employment, since there 
was no good to be done by remaining in Persia. I asked what 
their acquirements might be, to which they replied that they could 
ride, fight, and plunder, and they seemed to be disappointed in 
finding that such accomplishments were not greatly in request in 
England. 

November 14.—The morning was bitterly cold, sleet and snow 
had fallen around us, and the latter continuing with a cold 
northerly wind and cloudy weather, rendered the ride most dis¬ 
agreeable. At the 1st mile, in an easterly direction, we passed 
a small mezraeh of three or four huts, and then proceeded through 
hills, by a slight ascent, gradually bearing to the N. of E., to 
about 70° to the mezraeh Pa Brehneh, which is a little fort, with 
a spring of water. Passing this, the road led E. over an open 
space between hills. At the 5th mile we reached the mezraeh 
Yezde, after which the road led, by a gentle ascent through hills, 
in an easterly direction, until the 7th mile, when we commenced 
a gradual descent in a direction of 130°, passing two more mezraehs 
situated to our right, the cold obliging us occasionally to alight 
and walk. At the 9th mile we passed on our right the mezraeh 
Lar Rudeh, beyond which, at about a fursaek distant, is situated 
the village Mehrabad. At 9J miles we reached a spot where two 
roads branched off, one leading to Nain, the other in a direction 
of 90°, which latter we followed by an easy descent, still through 
mountains. At 10^ miles we entered a narrow valley, passing 
immediately a little mezraeh; and a few hundred yards farther 
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on, another, called Laghereh, both inhabited and belonging to 
Nain ; the direction was 70° to the latter, then 90°, and 100° to a 
third at the 12th mile ; and afterwards it was 110° to Hadgia- 
bad, a hamlet at the 13th mile. Half a mile lower down the 
valley, in a direction of 120°, brought us to another Hadgiabad, from 
whence, between the points 100° and 130°, the path led us to the 
village Ishretabad, at the 15th mile. The valley, which latterly 
had widened considerably, opens here into a small uneven plain, 
in which Ishretabad, with its mound and little fort, is situated. 
From thence to Eliabad, another small village one mile distant, 
the direction is 80°. 

The mezraehs, which I have so frequently alluded to above, 
are generally tenanted during the whole year by a few families; 
in the summer, people from about Nain resort to them for a cooler 
climate. A mezraeh with inhabitants may be termed a hamlet; with¬ 
out them it is merely a detached spot of cultivated land and groves. 

From Eliabad we proceeded eastward towards the great plain 
of Nain, reaching, at § of a mile, the Kaleh Pudaz, a little 
village and fort, from whence our bearing was 70° for 3 miles, 
which brought us to the hamlet of Kudunu. Here w r e were fairly 
in the plain of Nain (having mountains on our right), the soil of 
which at this part is hard, dark, and gravelly, and covered with 
low tufts. Mountains bound it on the N. and S., and at its 
western extremity. From the above hamlet the direction led in 
70° for a short space, then E.—in all 24- miles; after which, on a 
bearing of 100°, w r e reached, at 24 miles farther on, Banviz, a 
desolate-looking village, of some forty or fifty families, where we 
experienced difficulty in obtaining shelter. Here we found several 
caravans, which had been detained some days, in fear of proceeding 
on their way to Yezd, having heard that fifty Bakhtiari horsemen 
held the road. 

From Banviz there are two roads to Aghda; one leading by 
Nu Gumbez, 3 fursacks off, and thence 9 fursacks to Aghda; and 
one by Arakan, a ruinous and uninhabited mezraeh. Nu Gum¬ 
bez, which belongs to Aghda, has a caravanserai, village fort, and 
tower, but at present no inhabitants. Twelve fursacks make a 
long stage; and, when danger is apprehended from Bakhtiari or 
Beluch plunderers, caravans steal along by night, but are fre¬ 
quently plundered on this road. 

November 16.—I determined on visiting Nain, though some¬ 
what out of my road.* Proceeding in the direction noted in the 
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bearings, at the 7th mile we reached the small village fort of 
Bafran, thence Mezraeh Shah at the 9th mile ; and i a mile 
beyond to Mahumedieh, a rather large village ; we reached Naiii 
at the 10th mile, passing outside it a handsome Imdmzadeh and a 
good brick-built caravanserai, the latter of which is, as usual, 
referred to Shah Abbass. Nain is a small town, rather less than 
a mile in circumference, enclosed by a dilapidated wall and 
ruinous ditch, and is entered by five gateways. It is situated on 
an uneven part of a great plain, a short distance S. of some moun¬ 
tains which intersect the flat country at this part. With the 
exception of some trifling patches of cultivation and a few gardens 
of fruit trees, the environs appear perfectly sterile, and the aspect 
of the place is rendered still more wretched by the ruins of mud- 
walls which surround it. I was kindly received by the governor, 
Mirza Seyed-Mahomed-Khan, for whom I had a letter from his 
superior, Khan Baba-Khan-Serdar, governor of Yezd, but residing 
at Tehran. He accompanied me over the place, which possesses 
a small bazar of some seventy or eighty miserable shops, in which 
petty trades are carried on, such as smiths, dyers, makers of felt, 
cotton beaters, &c., and I observed one shop in which Manchester 
manufactures were sold. The place contains nothing else worth 
remarking, unless it be the principal mosque, which is built on an 
unusual plan, and contains an ancient pulpit, bearing the date 
721 a.h., that is, 544 years since. A ruined mud fort stands 
within the town, which latter possesses, according to the governor, 
some 400 to 500 houses. Its inhabitants speak a dialect of their 
own, which the governor told me is the ancient language of the 
Guebres, who occupied this place at no very remote period. 
Nain is the principal place in a district extending from S.E. to 
N.W. about 54 miles, and from N.E. to S.W. about 77 miles, in 
which space there appear to be 8 villages and some 300 mezraehs ; 
many of the latter are hamlets, tenanted each by a very few 
families. The productions of the district consist of barley, wheat, 
cotton, all in trifling quantities; and fruits, such as melons, grapes, 
and pomegranates. 

The revenue in this part of the country is taken according to an 
estimate of the value of the water in the villages or lands. This 
revenue is called Bunicheh , and is of ancient custom. In conse¬ 
quence, I believe, of the difference in the value of money, each 
toman of bunicheh is now reckoned at 15 tomans. Thus the 
bunicheh, or revenue of the Nain district, is 107 tomans = 1605 
tomans present value, a miserable sum to be derived from so 
large a tract of country; but the district, owing to the scarcity of 
water, is not a fertile one, and it is much exposed to the forays of 
Bakhtiari and Beldch, by whom, it is stated, 27,000 sheep were 
last year driven off. 
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In the evening I returned to Banviz, with charming weather, 
when it became a question whether to proceed by night or by day, 
in consequence of the dangerous state of the road. I should have 
preferred the former, but my people were all so urgent that I 
should wait for daylight, saying that, if we were to be attacked, it 
were better to be by daylight, that I yielded to their wishes. 

November 17, —We set out early for the perilous stage, my 
baggage accompanied by an escort of fifteen matchlock-men, the 
direction at first on a bearing of 100°, and we had proceeded 
only a few hundred yards from the village when my greyhounds 
gave chase to a herd of eight antelopes. After travelling 3i miles 
on the Nu Gumbezroad, the direction altered to 110°. This plain 
appears greatest in extent from S.E. to N.W., in both which 
directions there is a clear horizon, showing that the level country 
extends far beyond. Its breadth N. and S. is likewise consider¬ 
able. The road.by Arakan (now a ruined place) lies about 6 
miles S. of the one we were on. At 5J miles we reached a spot 
where two roads occur; one leading to Nu Gumbez, about 6 miles 
off, in a direction 70° ; and the other, which w^e took, leading in a 
direction 120° : this latter is called the Jadeh Hadji Abdulleh, 
and is rather more direct than that by Nu Gumbez. At the 10th 
mile we alighted to breakfast, at a small stream covered in with 
brickwork, and flowing towards Nu Gumbez; and proceeding 
again, in direction 130°, we passed the ruined hamlet of Chehar 
Basheh, situated at the foot of the hills, some 7 miles S. of the 
road. 

At 10^ miles the road gradually inclined to the E. to 115°, 
and soon afterwards w^e traversed an uneven tract, crossing 
at the 14th mile a little streamlet of intensely salt water, flowing 
N., and leaving a thick deposit of brine in its course. This point 
is considered the most dangerous on the road, and only five days 
previously a party of 25 Bakhtiari horsemen had carried off five 
laden camels belonging to some unfortunate villagers. Thence 
our direction was 135°, and soon after, dismissing our guard, the 
path varied between the above point and 120°. At the 19th mile 
the direction became— 

130° for mile. 

100 to 120° for 1 mile. ( Here an Ab Ambar , or cistern , was passed 
some 3 miles to our left on the other road.) 

90° to 110° for 2 miles. ( Here we passed % a mile 8. of a large brick 
caravanserai and a village fort unoccupied .) 

1 in f° r 1 1 m ^ CS ) Kevvir or Salt Desert. 

110 for Lj „ / 

125 for 3f ,, reach the Mezraeh called Shehrabad , ivhere there 

are two date trees . 

125° for 2§ miles, reach Aghd,a. 

The* distance is therefore about 33 miles. The caravanserai 
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and village alluded to above as being unoccupied, were erected by 
the late Governor of Yezd, Hussein Khan, for the convenience and 
protection of caravans and travellers, in this otherwise deserted 
and dangerous tract of country, but his successors have allowed 
the place to become untenanted. The plain we have travelled 
over is a hard, dark, gravelly tract, more or less clothed with tufts 
and low bushes, and abounds in parts with game. Antelopes are 
numerous ; the wild ass is also frequently observed ; and we found 
the Hobara bustard and red-legged partridge. 

We alighted at a large new brick-built caravanserai, situated 
outside the small fort of Aghda; a very ruinous, mean-looking 
place, around which a few date-trees are observed. It contains 
about 300 very poor families ; but the adjacent ruins proclaim it 
to have been a place of more importance in former times. It lies 
nearly 2 miles north of the mountains bounding the south of the 
plain. It possesses a few gardens and fields ; but the plain is so 
ill supplied with water, that under present circumstances it appears 
impossible that cultivation can be carried on to a greater extent, 
and the aspect of this little place and its environs is wretched in 
the extreme. The district of Aghda appears to contain only two 
other places entitled to the name of village : these are Shemsha- 
bad, and Seyed Mahomed, near Aghda, on the E.; and it has 
about 12 inhabited mezraehs. The productions are wheat, 
barley, cotton, excellent pomegranates, figs, grapes, peaches, plums, 
apples, water and musk melons, and cucumbers. Its revenue is 
500 tomans. The people of Aghda say that within the last eight 
months they have had three encounters with Beluch plunderers, 
and two with Bakhtiaris. About 40 days previously a fight had 
taken place at Seah Kuh, between 45 Tufenkchee matchlock-men 
of Aghda and about the same number of Beluch, though the 
latter had about 100 men in reserve. The Tufenkchees had pos¬ 
session of a hill when they were attacked by the Beluch, four of 
whom they killed, and the head of one of them was brought in to 
the governor of Yezd, who gave a toman (9 shillings) for it. The 
other three w r ere carried off* by the Beluch, as is their custom 
whenever they are able. We proceeded from Aghda on a bearing 
of 110°, passing at the 2nd mile the village Shemshabad, 
situated on the road-side to our left. At the 7th mile we passed 
two mezraehs, situated at about 1 mile distant, and 1^ mile 
to our left, both called Sav, and from this point the hamlet 
Arjenan bore S.E., distant some 7 miles. Thence the bearing of 
the road was 100° till the 10th mile, when we alighted to breakfast 
at a ruined mezraeh called Chifteh, which consists of some enclosed 
cultivation of wheat and cotton, with fig and mulberry trees; 
thence 110° to the 11th mile, when we passed between Arjenan, 
situated li mile S., and two mezraehs, at about as much N. of us. 

VOL. XXV. C 
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The road then varied, for | of a mile, between 120° and 90°, 
over low hills ; then on a general bearing of 100°, over smooth 
ground, for ^ mile; 1 mile 130°; 2f miles 115°; from which 
point, in a direct line south, the mountains we had on our right 
since’ quitting Banviz, terminated in a point; and another range a 
little south of them extended eastwards, at the time partially 
covered with snow. To the N., at the distance of a fursack, a 
tract of salt extends over a space of some miles. We continued 
on the last bearing one mile, the plain becoming perfectly bare, 
hardly a tuft being visible on it; then \ mile 110°, 2 miles 100°. 
The large village of Feruzabad lies about 2 miles to the N., and 
at about 7 miles in the same direction is the town Ardekan, to 
which there is a direct road from Nain. At the 21st mile was a 
small, square, deserted fort by the road-side; and at the 22nd 
mile the bearing was 105° for ia mile, with the village Meyjerd 
2 miles distant on our left. We then passed near extensive 
gardens, and at 23i miles reached Bideh, a village situated 
on an elevated part of the plain, and possessing a fine tract of 
field and garden land, on the former of which cotton and green 
barley were standing. A mile beyond, in direction 110°, brought 
us to the caravanserai of Meybut. Though I cannot estimate the 
distance travelled to-day at more than 24i miles, it is usually 
reckoned at 9 Arak fursacks. Meybut is a small walled town, 
containing some 300 to 400 houses, and about 40 shops; it has a 
ruined ditch, four gates, and a small ark or citadel within it; but 
it is less ruinous in appearance than either Nain or Aghda, and 
within its walls there are many gardens. It is the second place in 
the district; Ardekan, distant 2 fursacks, being the first in import¬ 
ance—a small but flourishing town, inclosed by a wall, and pos¬ 
sessing, as I was told, some 600 houses. This fine district, which 
is termed that of Ardekan and Meybut, belongs to Yezd, and 
appears to possess 17 villages and 8 hamlets, besides the two 
principal places above described. The revenues amount to 6500 
tomans. Snow does not remain long on this part of the plain; 
but in winter a dry cold of considerable intensity is experienced. 
In so arid a country, the heats of summer must be oppressive. 

November 19.—Quitting Meybut, we proceeded about a mile, 
on a bearing of 140°, and then south, through fields of cotton and 
wheat, for another mile, 130°, which brought us to the hamlet 
of Shemshabad. One mile beyond, in the same direction, we passed 
the village of Bedrabad, occupying with its gardens a considerable 
space. The soil of the plain, for miles past, had altered from a 
hard dark gravel to a light soft mould, altogether barren, except¬ 
ing where it is cultivated. At this part it is intersected by nume¬ 
rous water-courses, which give life to the various villages around. 
Direction, at the 5th mile, 120°, and at the 6th mile 140°, when 
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we reached the village of Mahomedabad, and left the district of 
Meybut for that of Rustak. Here the plain is a sandy desert, 
the sand lying in high banks against the walls of the houses, and 
in small mounds in every direction. At the 8th mile we again 
reached a cultivated tract, where the labourers were strewing 
earth, taken from old mud walls and banks, over the fields to 
improve the soil. At the 9th mile we passed Ibrahim-abad, a 
small village to our right. The plain had narrowed considerably 
for some miles back, and was here of no great width. At 8f 
miles the direction altered to 135°, and J of a mile beyond 
to 140°, the sand increasing in depth and extent, and ruins of 
villages which have been overwhelmed by it. At 94- miles we 
passed the village Shemshabad, lying a little to our left, and 
proceeding on a bearing of 120°, reached that of Izzabad at 
10i miles. The village of Izzabad is gradually undergoing 
the change which the other villages of this plain have expe¬ 
rienced from sand-drifts. On its southern side, the gardens and 
houses have been buried for the space of above 100 yards in 
breadth, and to the height of 15 to 20 feet, in a sand of the finest 
grain. It is now about ten years since the village has been 
exposed to this calamity, which by degrees is driving the inhabit¬ 
ants in-the opposite direction to the drift. Houses are covered to 
their roofs on one side with sand, but on looking into them one 
finds them still inhabited. When the wind is strong the people 
close their doors and windows, and the nearest object becomes 
invisible outside. 

The district of Rustak, likewise belonging to Yezd, yields a 
revenue of 6080 tomans, and seems to contain about 22 villages 
and hamlets. It extends about 5 fursacks in length by 2 in 
breadth, and its productions are similar to those of the adjoining 
district of Meybut. The land, when sufficiently attended to, is 
very productive, the crops yielding from 5 to 30 fold; but water 
is very scarce, and the depredations of the insect sinn frequently 
thwart the labours of the husbandman. 

From Izzabad* we proceeded on a bearing of 160°, and presently 
got off the sand, on to the high road we had quitted yesterday, 
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when the direction became 120°, the way leading through well- 
cultivated land belonging to villages on our right. At the 4th 
mile occurred the caravanserai of Hemmet-abad, the village itself 
lying off the road a little to the right; we then traversed sandy 
desert again, in which sand-hills of considerable size occur. At 
the 7th mile we passed through the large village of Ashkezer, 
situated amid sand-hills, and possessing extensive walled gardens ; 
hut I could perceive little other cultivation—the sands having also 
encroached on one side of this village. Thence the road passed 
over a hard tract again, the plain still decreasing in width as we 
advanced, and is probably not more than 15 miles across at this 
part. Towards the 9th mile was the village Zauch, situated i 
a mile to our left, and having near it a remarkable hill called the 
Takht-e-Jemshid. Its sides are abrupt, and the summit level. 
Here I was told the district of Rustak terminates. After this 
sandy desert is again traversed. Beneath the sand is a firm 
indurated soil. After travelling Ilf miles, we alighted to 
breakfast at the caravanserai of Gherdfilumerz, or Ghitfilumerz, a 
village with much neatly-cultivated land amid sand-hills. The 
preparation of the ground for cultivation in these parts appears to 
be generally performed with the spade, the soil being soft, fine, 
and almost destitute of stones, but it requires to be well manured. 
The productions are such as I have recently noticed. A jerib or 
khafiz of land is 90 square Persian yards. One muns and a half 
shahi of grain suffice to sow this space; and the produce is from 
15 to 35 muns, or 10 to 23 fold, if the land be properly manured ; 
otherwise, it will not return even the seed sown. 

At J a mile from Ghitfilumerz we passed a small square fort 
with double wall, belonging to the village Abrendabad, which 
extends eastward from it, and soon afterwards got upon a hard 
tract of plain, passing at the 15th mile the village Merdabad, a 
little off the road to our left. At the 16th mile was the village 
Kehnu, and that of Nussrahad immediately after, both likewise off 
the road to the left. On the S.W. and S. side, and almost 
adjoining the town of Yezd, are the villages Kucheh Beeak,. Ser- 
e-Du Rah, Aristan, Khorem Shah, and Ab Shah; on the E. is 
Muriabad. I was met by an Istakbal, headed by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel and other officers of a regiment sent out by the governor 
to escort me into Yezd,* which city we entered at the end of the 
17th mile. 


3. Route from Yezd, by Bafk and Zerend , to Kerman . 

December 7.—I proceeded from Yezd this afternoon, aftei 
calling on the Lieut.-Governor, Agha Khan, to thank him for his 

* My previous Report to Her Majesty’s Government contains a full description 
of the city of Yezd. 
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attention and civilities to me, which had been unceasing. As I 
proposed visiting Taft, the village where felt carpets are manu¬ 
factured, my route led me, W. 20° S. and W. 10° S., at the end of 
the 2nd mile, past the village Aristan, situated a little to our 
right; and adjoining it are Ayeshabad, Kheirabad, and other 
yillages, extending with their gardens from east to west about 
2 miles farther. The appearance of the plain on either hand then 
became utterly sterile to the foot of the mountains before us, our 
road inclining more to the south (S. 45° W.). At the 7th mile 
we reached Zeinabad, a village at the foot of the hills, from 
which the town bears N.E. Passing through the hills, we entered 
upon a small tract of plain (S. 35° W.), lying between the first 
and second range. At the 8th mile was the village Cham, at the 
9th that of Mubarrekeh, both inhabited by Guebres. At -f of a 
mile beyond, we passed that of Hussaim. At the end of the 12th 
mile, after a very warm ride, we entered Taft, a very large 
village, situated at the foot of the second range of hills, extending 
up a broad valley, in the wide bed of a mountain torrent, and 
sheltered amidst gardens and plantations. It belongs to the dis¬ 
trict of Pish Kuh. I was informed that the number of small felt 
manufactories in the village was about 30 in all, the number of 
houses being computed at about 1400 or 1500. 

In the neighbouring mountains, H mile south of the village, 
some caves are found, the deepest of which penetrates about 80 
paces into the hill side, but contains nothing remarkable. Lead 
ore has been obtained here. 

From Taft I rode 13 miles nearly due east to Mahomedabad, 
giving chase on our way to some antelopes. It was during this 
day’s ride that I noticed the soil of the plain to glitter with gold¬ 
like particles ; and this extends to the hills, 3 miles south of 
Mahomedabad, where the ravines, gullies, and streams abound 
with them. I believe them to be only of mica. 

From Mahomedabad the road led over a hard, gravelly plain, 
almost destitute even of wild vegetation. At the 3rd mile (21- 
miles E. 15° S. general bearing; i mile E. 5° N.) we crossed the 
high road to Kerman, which I avoided, as I purposed visiting 
Bafk. At the 5th mile (E. 5° N.) we passed the village Khidk, 
situated a mile to our left, and then proceeded due east to the 
large village of Fehrej, at the 9th mile. Here we picked up some 
matchloekmen to protect our baggage, as Beluch robbers are 
frequently found on this road (£ mile E. 35 S.; then due E.). 
The plain became more and more a sandy waste as we proceeded 
to the foot of the hills, bounding it on the east and extending 
northwards to the main range, not far distant, and southwards 
some 4 or 5 miles from the point at which we reached them. At 
the 18th mile from Mahomedabad, a lofty spur from the southern 
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portion extends westwards some 3 or 4 miles into the plain. 
Through the whole of this plain, and on the hills, the gold-like 
particles, already described, glitter in the sands. We passed 
through the hills by a broad opening, and reached, at the 19th 
mile, a cistern of discoloured rainwater. Thence we traversed a 
plain of no great extent, but less barren than the former, the 
direction being still due E., until about the 24th mile, when it 
altered to E. 25° N. 1 mile, Id mile E. and E. 10° S. 1 mile, to the 
little fort Chakaver, held by four matchlockmen, who guard the 
only well of water, and that brackish, which is found in this 
desolate region, and from which it is important to cut off Beluch 
marauders. Here we were obliged to pass the night, having laid 
in provisions at our last stage, none being procurable here either 
for man or horse. 

December 12.—We were off early, and continuing down the 
shallow valley we had yesterday entered, the direction varied 
between E. 15° N. and due E. for the first 5 miles, and we passed 
a spot called Himam Baba Jemdl, where some bushes grow by 
the side of a salt spring, occasionally the resort of Beluch 
robbers. We had descended into a plain, which, at this part 
uneven, extends to a great distance N. and S., and is probably 
20 miles in breadth; bounded on its eastern side by high moun¬ 
tains, and on the west by hills of less elevation. As we advanced, 
a heap of stones was pointed out, as marking the grave of a 
famous Guebre robber of ancient days, named Fulah, who, after 
setting at defiance the authority of the governor for many years, 
was treacherously put to death by a girl. 

The bearings of our road over this uninteresting tract were as 
follows :— 

Miles. 

1 E. 15° S. 

1* E. 20 S. 

§ S.E. by S. 

| E. 20° S. 

1 E. 30 S. Otak Teverku. 

41 E. 20 S. and S.E. 

2| E. 20 S.) Low hills at this 

| E. 10 S.J part. 

| N.E. 

| E. 10 N. and E. 20° N., through 
low hills. 

The plain at first was very sparingly sprinkled with tufts and 
other wild herbs, and was hard and gravelly, the soil sparkling 
with the mineral. At a little more than the 10th mile we reached 
some ruinous hovels, called Otak Teverku, without inhabitants. 
At the 20th mile we came to Rhaneh Punj, which consists of a 


Miles. 

1 1 S. 30° E. 

lg S. 50 E. Khaneh Punj. 

From Khaneh Punj, 
Bafk bears E.S.E.. 

4 S.E. 

3J S. E. by E. 

5 E.byS. 

3§ E. to Bafk. 

26 § 
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small caravanserai and a deep covered-in cistern for rain-water, 
but now dry. The plain is quite deserted, and its well-water is 
too salt to drink. When formerly a guard was stationed here, 
water for their use was brought from Bafk, about 12 miles 
distant. 

Leaving Khaneh Punj we soon afterwards entered upon an 
entirely sterile tract, which presently resolved itself into salt 
kevvir; and at the 7th mile from Khaneh Punj crossed the nearly 
dry bed of an intensely salt streamlet, which flows through this 
plain. On approaching Bafk we traversed a sandy tract, and 
reaching the town, were paraded from place to place in search of 
accommodation. I was Anally obliged, rather unceremoniously, to 
take up my quarters at the house of the governor, Mirza Hassan. 
The whole distance from Chakaver is about 32 miles. 

Bafk, a cassabah , or small town, containing some 700 houses, 
is situated towards the eastern side of a great plain, and is, in 
every sense of the term, an oasis in a salt and sandy desert. Its 
water, which is supplied by twenty-four canals, is slightly salt, but 
palatable. It is remarkable for its groves of date-trees, in the 
midst of which it stands, and which occupy a considerable space : 
scarcely any other tree grows there. On its eastern side, a few 
small hills rise out of the plain; on the west, the moving sands 
are encroaching upon it, and have covered the once cultivated 
lands. It was here that I for the first time had seen any large 
collection of the date-palm. The plants are male and female, the 
latter only producing fruit. From the former a large thick sheaf 
springs from amidst the branches, and in the course of time bursts 
and discloses a bunch of berries, containing the farina necessary 
for the impregnation of the fruit-plant, which is done by placing 
a small sprig of the bunch I have described in the midst of the 
female tree. The fruit hangs in large bunches from long bare 
stalks of a reddish, yellow colour, springing from around the head 
of the trunk; each bunch weighs many pounds, and a good tree 
will produce as much as 130 lbs. Towards its summit, the stem 
of the tree is enveloped in a strong and beautiful kind of net¬ 
work of innumerable folds, which covers the lower parts of the 
branches at their junction, and is with difficulty removed. It is 
of a reddish brown hue externally, but the inner folds are white 
and covered with a beautiful glazed pellicle. The tree is long 
in coming to maturity, probably twenty to thirty years, according 
to the nature of the soil. The male plant is frequently destroyed 
to get at what is called the heart, situated near the summit, and 
which consists of a crisp pulp, agreeable to the taste. One was 
cut down for me, and I was much interested by a careful exami¬ 
nation of the tree, to reach the heart of which was a work of con¬ 
siderable labour, on account of the strong adherence of the net- 
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work of fibres and their innumerable folds. The root is in shape 
an inverted cone of no great length, but long fibres, thickly set 
around it, give the requisite support to its lofty stem. The dates 
are of two kinds, the common red date, and the black species; 
the latter is a very delicate, but extremely luscious fruit. The 
branches are made into brooms, its leaves into mats, its network 
of fibres into rope. The fruit-branches are elastic, and serve for 
bows. The stones of the fruit, after being ground, are given as 
food to sheep and cattle. The fruit serves as one of the principal 
articles of sustenance to the population, and its heart is eaten as 
a luxury. The stem, or trunk, is used as rafters, or for fire¬ 
wood, and is composed entirely of longitudinal fibres. It is usual 
to propagate the tree by means of suckers from an old plant; 
such as are raised from the stone are said not to answer. 

The plain and kevvir of Bafk are said to be continuous with 
those of Kum, and its district extends from E. to W. about 60 
miles—that is, from the village Sheytur to Chakaver, and N. and 
S. from Ariz to Nehu (both hamlets) about 63 miles.* 

The climate is mild in winter, and intensely warm, but salu¬ 
brious, in summer. 

December 14.— Thermometer , at 8 A.M.,40°2*n the air . Weather 
fair and clear .—The road from Bafk led over a hard, sandy, and 
gravelly plain, 

E.S.E. for 3| miles. 

E. to E. by S. „ 6 „ 

E. „ 5 „ 

S.E. by S. , „ 9§ „ 

E.S.E. and E. by S. „ 4 „ 

E. by N. „ 

28J* ,, 

At the 9th mile we proceeded E. towards the mountains, from 
near which fwo lines of hills extend into the plain E. and W., the 
broad space between being occupied by a sandy desert and sand¬ 
hills. At about the 14th mile we rounded a point of the hills, and 
reached some hovels, affording stabling for cattle. The sparkling 
sand already noticed was still found in this part. Thence the 
road led through a valley about 2i miles in breadth, formed on 
the one hand by the hills we had just reached, which extend many 
fursacks to the S.E., and on our left by the main range, which I 
have before noted as bounding the plain of B&fk on the E. Wild 
tufts and bushes grew abundantly on it, and our way was by a 
very slight ascent. At about the 28th mile we reached the 
mountains, and entered a deep recess in them by a wide gorge, 

* Its villages and hamlets are given in the Appendix to my General Report. 
The productions consist of grain, millet, assafcetida, cotton, madder-root, Indian 
corn, dates, and other fruits. 
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E. by N., through lofty and precipitous rocks. A little farther 
on we passed through a gateway in a rudely-constructed wall, 
thrown across the valley as a defence to the village we w r ere 
approaching, and, passing some cultivated lands in terraces, 
alighted at the picturesque village of Gudran, at the end of the 
29th mile. The houses are built amidst huge masses of fallen 
rock, and are surrounded by pomegranate, fig, willow, oriental 
planes, a few palm, and some orange trees. The village is sup¬ 
plied with clear, gushing rills of water, and is altogether a plea¬ 
sant spot. The villagers are badly off, having little land fit for 
cultivation. 

Thermometer , at 8 p.m., 53°. During to-day’s ride we gave 
chase to some hares of a remarkably small species, which I took 
at first to be leverets. They quickly took to earth. 

December 15.— Thermometer , at 74 a.m., 51° ; 10J, 54°.— 
Descending again into the plain, we proceeded at first diagonally 
across it, in direction :— 

S. for 4 miles. 


S.E. by S. 

1 

55 


S.E. 

2 

55 

parallel with mountains on either hand. 

S.E. by S. 

2 

55 


S. by E. „ 

1 

55 

small caravanserai. 

S.S.E. 

1 

55 


S. by E. 

21 

55 


S.E. 

21 

55 


S.S.E. 

6 

55 

here a sensible descent. 

s. 

2 

55 

to salt stream. 

S. by E. and pre- ) 
sently S.S.E. J 
S.E. 

3§ 

11 

55 

55 

road branching off to Noo. 

S.S.E. 

i 

5 

55 

to Muroyeh. 

S.E. 

2 

3 

*5 

pass Khoda-abad. 

S.E. 

i§ 

55 

Serez. 


81 * 

From the small caravanserai at the 10th mile, the district of 
Kuh Benan bears EJS.E. in the mountains. Here terminated the 
district of Yezd, and we entered that of Kerman. At about 214 
miles we commenced a sensible descent southwards, and traversed 
a tract of sand-hills, broken ground, and thickets of the ghez tree. 
Several antelopes and ti-hu showed themselves, and, judging from 
the traces on the sand, this spot must be greatly frequented by 
game of this kind, and, as I was also informed, by wild asses. At 
234 miles occurred a salt stream flowing to the N.W. We 
reached the little village-fort of Muroyeh at about 284 miles, 
and, passing the village Khoda-abad at the 30th mile, alighted at 
that of Serez at 314 miles. This is a ruinous village in two divi¬ 
sions, the water of which is salt. 
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December 16.—We proceeded to Yezdanabad on the following 
bearings:— 


S.E. by S. and S.E. 



3 miles to a wooded spot. 

E. 20° S . 



3 

a 

to shallow valley. 

E. 30 S. 



i 

ft 


E. by S. and E.S.E. 



3 

it 


E. 30° S. 



2 

3 

a 


S.E. 10° E. 



14 

a 

to salt stream. 

E.S.E. 



14 

if 


S.E. 20° E. 



it 

a 


S.E. 10 E. 



5 

ft 

pass low hills to right. 

E. byS. .. .. 



3 

3 

if 

ascending low hills. 

E.S.E . 



It 

ft 

ascending low hills. 

S.E. by E . 



t 

it 


E. 20° S . 



! 

a 

over plain. 

E. by S. 



3 

3 

it 


E.S.E . 



3 

a 


E. by S. 



3 

3 

a 


E.S.E. .. .. .. 



3 

3 

a 

to Futtehabad. 

E. by S. .. .. 



24 

a 


E. by N. 



1 | 

a 

to Yezdanabad. 


24^ miles. 

At the 3rd mile were more thickets of the ghez tree, after which 
the plain was, at first, soft and sandy, but afterwards a firm gravelly 
tract, clothed with tufts and low bushes. At the 6th mile we 
crossed a shallow valley in the plain, which latter extends from 
N.W. to S.E. At 11-J- miles we alighted to breakfast at a small 
salt streamlet flowing from E. to W. Here the wild ass is fre¬ 
quently seen. At 3f miles beyond we passed low hills to our left, 
rising from the plain, and then crossed a tract of intensely salt 
kevvir. At about the 21st mile we reached the little ruinous 
village of Futtehabad, and alighted at Yezdanabad, a village of 
about thirty-five families, situated rather more than 24 miles from 
our last station ; it in fact comprises two villages, Yezdanabad and 
Kehnu, called also Izzetabad. Half a mile S. 5° E. of it is a 
hamlet called Khalkabad, and at the foot of the mountains, 12 miles 
off, on a bearing E. 10° N., is the village of Tenghel. Futtehabad 
bore W. 5° N., and the position of Kerman, as pointed out, E.S.E. 
Near this village isolated hills rise on the S.E., E., N.N.E., and 
N. in the plain. The cultivation around consists of wheat, barley, 
cotton, and millet. 

December 17. Thermometer at 8 a.m. 42°.—On this stage I 
had the misfortune to discover that my watch had stopped; I there¬ 
fore could not accurately estimate distances. At about 5 miles 
from Yezdanabad, travelling east, we reached the small village-fort 
of Jellalabad, whence the road led E.S.E. to Sulimanabad, another 
village 4 miles beyond, and, a little farther on, past that of Deh 
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Chinar. The next was Reyhan, situated at one mile from Zerend 
(direction still as above to the latter place), a large but ruinous 
village, situated at what is called 4 fursaeks from Yezdanabad, but 
which I consider only about 10 miles. Zerend is the principal 
village of a district extending 75 miles N.W. and S.E. and about 
45 miles N.E. and S. W. It possesses about fifty villages and ham¬ 
lets, both on the plain and in the hills.* In the plain the produc¬ 
tions consist chiefly of millet, barley, and wheat, cotton, seed of the 
palma Christi, musk and water-melons, turnips, and carrots; in 
the hills, wheat, pulse, Indian corn, grapes, walnuts, peaches, pome¬ 
granates, fruit of the sweet willows, cucumbers, &c. 

In the mountains, 4 fursaeks from the village Tograjeh, a lead 
mine, called Ser-Gheli, is worked near the summit of a hill ; the 
metal is contained in earth and sand, which, after undergoing a 
washing in seven successive trenches, is smelted on the spot. Some 
of the earth yields two parts of lead out of twenty-five parts, or about 
10 per cent.; but a red sand found there is said to produce 50 per 
cent, and requires no washing. The Government exacts 10 per 
cent, of the produce. 

Bearings from Zerend . 

Tillage Keftara, close under mountains, 5 or 6 miles distant, 50° 


tt 

Opung „ 

„ 6 

tt 

70 

tt 

Ibrahimahad .. 

•. 2J 

tt 

135 

It 

Tajabad .. 

. 4 

tt 

130 

ft 

Muzefferabad 

. 6 


230 

ft 

Kheirabad 

. 7 

>> 

245 

it 

Yezdanabad, situation as pointed out .. 


. 275 


December 18. Thermometer at 8£ a.m. 36°.—We departed in 
bright clear weather, but with a cold easterly wind, and hoar-frost 
covering the ground. The following are the particulars of the 
route:— 


120° .. 1§ mile. 

110 . 1 „ to the village Ibrahimabad. 

130 ... ... .. 1 „ to Tajabad village, J mile beyond which 

was that of Bahabad. 


130 .. .. .. 6J „ Streamlet and chenar trees, from whence I 

took the following bearings :—Village 
Dahu, 4J miles distant, under mountains, 
N. 10° E.; village Der Tengeh, 3 miles 
distant, under mountains, N. 35° E.; 
hamlet Rigabad, \ mile distant, N. 35° E.; 
village Khanuk, 3 miles distant, under 
mountains, N. 70° E. 

125 . 5| „ to Kumabad. 

15| miles. 


A list of these is sent in the General Beport to the Foreign Office. 
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One of my attendants having succeeded in getting near a small 
flock under the hills, wounded a wild goat with shot. We also 
observed eight or ten antelopes. A slight sprinkling of snow, which 
fell two nights before, was lying in this part of the plain. Kumabad 
is a small walled village, the last in this direction belonging to 
Zerend. 

December 19. Thermometer at a quarter to 8 a.m. 38^°.—Our 
direction was as follows :— 

S.E. lj miles over salt kewir. 

160°. 1 „ 

S.E. 3 „ 

S.E. 5° E. ..1 „ The mountains bounding the plain on our 

left make a bend southwards at a point 
N.E. from this, and extend to 145°, where 
they form a point. To our right the plain 
is much interrupted by high and low rocky 
hills. 


S.E. 

H „ 


150°. 

i „ 

across a very salt and sterile kewir, smooth 
as a carpet. 

160° and 150° . 

2 \ y> 


140 to 120° .. 

1 » 

Pass the little uninhabited hamlet of Deh Nu, 
\ mile to our left; from this spot the large 
village Ser Assiab bears 30° 3 miles distant. 

130°. 

1 » 

155. 

i 


160. 

3 

5 » 

parallel with mountains on our left \ a mile 
distant; we here passed the ruined village 
Mudemabad. 

170°. 

’ I >> 


150. 

■ 1 „ 


170. 

1 1 

' ^5 » 

to village Zungiabad. 


18^ miles. 


Bearings from Zungiabad . 


Village Furrah-abad . 1 mile distant, 295° 

„ Sharokabad (not inhabited) .. .. „ 175 

„ Ikhtiar-abad .3 ,, 165 

Point of mountains already referred to .. ..3 „ 125 

Cape or point in the opposite range .. ..6 „ 180 


Low mountains, farther south than this point, bound the plain on 
that side, as seen from hence, extending from 180° to 155°, where 
they rise into a high range N.E. and S.W., sinking again to low 
mountains at 135° and extending behind (that is S.E. of Kerman) 
to 125°, when they again rise into a lofty snow-clad range, extend¬ 
ing to the N.E. Looking N. W. from Zungiabad, a point or cape 
rises in the direction of 300°, probably 12 miles off. A small and 
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isolated range rises in the plain, from 320° to 330°, say 10 miles 
off, behind which is seen the range we had had on our left, and 
running at this point about E. and W., though previously about 
N.W. and S.E. 

December 20. Thermometer at 9 a.m. 51°.—We proceeded 
about 13 miles to Kerman, on the following bearings : — 


150°. | mile. 

125 and 130° .. 4J „ Over smooth plain of very light soil, to rocky 

130. 2\ ,, hills extending into the plain, and through 

110. 3 „ which we passed near their extremity, which 

forms the point noticed yesterday. 

120 and 125° .. 2\ „ Reach a mass of unsightly mud ruins, ex¬ 

tending to the town of Kerman. 

125. | „ Reach Kerman. 


12 f miles. 


4. Route from Kerman to Khubbes , and the Southern Districts 
of the Country of Kerman to Shiraz . 

The Prince Governor of Kerman had not ceased, during my 
visit, to show me little attentions and civilities, and everything 
was done to render my stay as agreeable as possible. On my 
quitting the city a handsome-looking horse was sent me by his 
Royal Highness, the value of which I returned him in an English 
double barrelled gun. 

On the 6th of January, 1850, I waited on the Prince to take 
leave and to thank him for all his civilities. He is a man of 
agreeable manners and cultivated mind, and detained me a consi¬ 
derable while, conversing on the state and prospects of the country. 
Regarding the former, he stated that the province had been so 
exhausted and impoverished by the exactions of former governors 
(especially Fezl Ali Khan) that, unless a remission of taxation 
were granted, it would be impossible to collect the revenues for the 
following year; the districts on the East and South are those 
which have most suffered. Though not a very tender-hearted 
man, he gave me a shocking account of the poverty to which the 
unfortunate people have been reduced ; and my subsequent obser¬ 
vations convinced me that his statements were not exaggerated. 
One or two instances, which the Prince gave me, will illustrate 
this. When Fezl Ali Khan, the late governor, wished to reap¬ 
point a certain deputy to one of the districts, the latter declined 
the service, stating that he had already, by the governors com¬ 
mand, wrung from the inhabitants all they had to give, even to 
the coins and little ornaments commonly worn by the women and 
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children ; and, in another case, an unfortunate villager having been 
seized with cholera, was heard to thank God for the prospect it 
afforded him of deliverance from the tax gatherer. 

I told the Prince I hoped and believed the days of oppression in 
Persia were now past, at least for the present; that the prime 
minister, the Amir Nizam, would never tolerate it, and that this 
was an earnest of the gradual recovery of the country from its 
depressed state. I spoke to the Prince also on the subject of the 
mineral wealth with which the province abounds—especially the 
turquoise and copper, the former of which would require little 
outlay, and his Royal Highness readily adopted the idea; but 
power and authority are of too uncertain duration in this country 
for anything to be undertaken by private enterprise, and the 
Government seldom encourages projects of this kind. 

Taking leave of the Prince, I proceeded at once on my way to 
Khubbes, a small town and district which I believe have not 
been previously visited by any European, and which are strangely 
misplaced in some of our maps of Persia. Getting clear of the 
town, I travelled for the first 4 miles across the plain towards the 
mountains, on the bearings marked in the margin,* and rounding a 
point in the hills, lost sight of the town and was presently tra¬ 
versing a small plain of sandy, stony soil by a gentle ascent for 
5 miles, then entering the district of Kuh-payeh, we crossed low' 
hills to Gurghez, a poor, dismal-looking village. Here the rain, 
which had been gathering since the morning, fairly set in. At 
about the 16th mile, the village of Pushte Shirin was seen, a 
mile to our left. The whole country, mountains, plain, and valley, 
the latter of which we were then descending, slopes very con¬ 
siderably towards the E., giving one an idea of a descent towards 
the sea. Proceeding 3 miles farther in a direction E., through 
soaking rain, we reached the village Derakht Anjan, where I was 
comfortably quartered by the chief of the district. The distance 
from Kerman is called 7 fursacks (in this part the measure has 
reference to the space which a laden donkey will traverse in about 
one hour) ; I make the distance to be about 18 miles. 

8 th January .—The stormy state of the weather prevented my 
departure yesterday. I spent my time therefore in arranging my 
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N.N.E. 2 

N. by E. § 

N.E. by N. If 

N.N.E. and N.E. 5 
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N.E. 1 
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N.E. by E. and E. 1 


N.N.E. 2 

N.E. 1 

E.. .. 3 
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notes and in obtaining further intelligence regarding the country 
from my host, who tells me that his grandfather, Taghi Khan, 
when governor of Kerman, having revolted against Kerrim Khan 
Vekil, was induced to surrender himself to that monarch, who 
caused him to be strangled. The weather became bright after the 
heavy storm of yesterday, and we left Deraklit Anjan at 10 minutes 
to 7 a.m. by an ascent leading E.N.E. towards a deep cleft in the 
mountains, passing several small hamlets amidst trees and cultiva¬ 
tion, and a mound called Deh Shir, excavated for habitations.* 
We entered the mountains at the 2nd mile by what proved a 
magnificent pass, but narrow and rough, and having a stream 
through it, flowing eastward. Our progress here became very 
slow, owing to the nature of the ground and the windings of the 
stream obliging us frequently to ford it; the valley occasionally 
narrowed and led by various bends, noted in the annexed bearings : 
thickets occupying the banks of the stream give shelter to par¬ 
tridges, which afforded me some amusement. And here I observed 
a bush, called Derakht Geech, in full leaf, and bearing long slender 
seed-pods, which are said to be rank poison to animals. I believe it 
to be a species of azalea. Towards the 6th mile we quitted the 
main valley and ascended through a narrow ravine leading at first 
S., but presently S.S.E., and at the 7th mile reached the summit of 
the ascent, lofty mountains extending on either side, then an easy 
descent, over rough ground, in direction S.S.E. At m. the 
village Foosk was pointed out, to the S.S.W., 4 miles distant. At 
8^ m. we entered a narrow ravine, having a limpid streamlet 
winding through it; and at 9^ m. another clear stream joined it from 
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the S. Here we alighted to breakfast under some chunar trees, 
besides which I observed barberry, wild figs, pomegranate, and 
willows. We continued down the valley, which increased in depth 
and boldness as we advanced ; but at 11m. we quitted it to ascend 
by a steep and narrow ravine, or gully, in a general direction S.E. 
by S. The mountains are here composed of limestone, and, indeed, 
most of the hills we have traversed to-day, appear to be of that 
formation. About this part they are sprinkled with the wild 
almond bush and the assafoetida plant: the former growing to the 
height of 8 or 10 feet; its thinnest branches and twigs are of a 
pale green, the thicker ones of a dark brown. The assafoetida, of 
which I saw only the dried plants at this season, resembled, in 
that state, a withered thistle 3J to 4 feet in height, but it differs 
from the latter, on near inspection, in the formation of the heads 
attached to each branch. 

At the 13th mile we reached the summit of the ascent, which, in 
one part, was very abrupt; and then we made a long descent through 
a wild, mountainous country, frequently springing in our way the 
diminutive partridge called Techoo. At the 19th mile we reached 
the plain of Khubbes, which place was visible, with its groves of 
palm trees, in the distance. At about the 21st mile we alighted 
at the hamlet Feizabad (called also Chehar Fursak). The distance 
is reckoned at 7 Arak fursacks. Feizabad contains 8 or 10 fami¬ 
lies, and has some palm, orange, fig, pomegranate, myrtle, and 
other trees about it. I also observed the blackberry and red 
nightshade (belladonna): the berry of the latter is employed as a 
cure for stomach pains. There are several hamlets around, but 
all belong to one group, called Chehar Fursak, and possess groves 
of date and other trees. I greatly enjoyed the ride this day, both 
on account of the sport it afforded me, and the wild, interesting na¬ 
ture of the scenery; the sight also of trees and thickets growing 
wild, always affords pleasure to the traveller in this dreary 
country. I believe I am safe in saying that artillery, excepting of 
the lightest description, could not be brought by the road I tra¬ 
versed this day, excepting by previous laborious engineering ; but 
camels can travel by it. There is another and easier road, however, 
from Kerman to Khubbes, which is generally avoided on account 
of its being frequented by Beluch marauders; it leads from 
Kerman to Dehneh Mazar, and thence 7 fursacks by a valley to 
Dehneh Gar, a pass to the N.W. of Khubbes: guns may be 
brought by this road. 

Before quitting Feizabad on the 9th January, I took the follow¬ 
ing bearings:— 

Nassrabad, a hamlet, N.N.E. .. .. . s mile distant. 

Bagh Almass, do., N.E. 10° N. h „ 
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Khalisah, hamlet with a tower, N.E. by E. | mile distant. 

Khubbes, E. 15° N.9* 

The road led by a slight descent, over very rough and stony 
ground, past the village Kuneran, towards the 4th mile. I 
observed several plants and bushes on this plain which I have not 
seen elsewhere, and others, such as geech, tamarisk, and a species 
of mimosa. As I approached Khubbes, I was met by a small 
party of matchlockmen and other people, sent out by the governor, 
Mirza Hussein Khan, to escort me into the place. We passed 
for a considerable distance through groves of date and orange 
trees, and alighted at a comfortable lodging belonging to the 
Kelunter’s son, after a short ride of 10^ miles. The thermometer 
stood, at 1 p.m., at 57J°. 

This is a very charming spot at this season of the year, 
sheltered as it is amidst dense groves of palm, orange, and lemon 
trees, the circuit of which may be about 3 miles. They extend 
in length from N. to S. 

Khubbes is a neat-looking village fort, with a narenj-haleh , 
or little citadel, which, however, is unoccupied. Within the walls 
dwell about 100 families, and beyond them, scattered far and 
near amongst the groves, probably 250 more. The site is said to 
be an ancient one ; but the present fort was erected, in late years, 
by Ibrahim Khan, as a protection to the inhabitants against 
Beluch marauders, who have occasionally carried their depreda¬ 
tions into this and other villages. Immediately around the fort, 
the space is occupied by fields of grain and henna, for the latter 
of which Khubbes is noted, as well as for its dates. It possesses 
neither bazars nor shops, and the appearance of the people was 
that of great poverty. They, in common with the inhabitants of 
other parts, have suffered from the extortion of governors. The 
regular revenue of the district amounts to about 1900/., but this 
sum is greatly increased by the local government. 

The situation of Khubbes is on a dreary-looking plain, on 
the borders of the Great Desert, at about 14 miles from the 
mountains on the W., and at the termination of the slant of that 
length, which is a tract of very stony soil. Scattered at some 


S.E. Keach high road 

N.E. and E.N.E. 

E. by N. 
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miles to the E , N.E., and S.E. are numerous small villages, 
amounting in all to about 43, and forming a line N. and S., com¬ 
posing, with their groves and fields, and thickets of tamarisk, the 
district of Tekab. Henna, dates, and oranges are the principal 
productions; but tobacco and rice are also cultivated. It is 
reckoned that about 75,000 Tabriz mauns of henna are produced 
there, and 25,000 more in Khubbes, Andujerd, and Keshit. 
Perhaps the crops may be estimated at half as much more than I 
have mentioned. The henna is the well-known orange-coloured 
dye, used by Mahomedans for their hair and beards, a brilliant 
black being obtained by the addition of indigo leaves to the above 
colour. The leaf of the henna plant resembles that of the myrtle 
in shape. The plant grows like a thin, straight twig, about 18 
inches in height. The leaves are stripped from it and dried, after 
which they are ground up and are ready for use. Cold quickly 
destroys the plant, but it usually yields leaves for six or seven 
years in succession. The henna of this part is the most esteemed 
in Persia. The dates are of the black and red kind, and are 
most delicious : 40,000 female trees are registered for taxes, and 
the quantity of fruit produced in all the district may amount to 
120,000 Tabriz mauns. 

The heats in summer are so great at Khubbes, that nearly all 
its inhabitants forsake the place for higher ground, leaving only a 
few to look after the cultivation. The poisonous wind, known as 
the had e simnr , rising in the desert, blows for about 40 days in 
summer, during part of each day, generally an hour before and 
an hour after noon. Those, who are caught by it in. the desert, 
are frequently destroyed, but it is not fatal where trees abound ; 
and it is affirmed that the dates do not properly ripen without it. 
During four months of the heats this wind prevails from the 
direction of Khorassan. The place is well supplied with water 
from the two streams we passed yesterday, which, after uniting, 
are conducted to the gardens and groves of Khubbes by canals. 

To the N.E. of Khubbes, at a distance of about 12 miles, is 
situated a tract of salt formed by the deposit of some collection 
of waters from the mountain torrents, which apparently sw r eep over 
an intensely saline soil in their passage. The extent of this deposit 
is described as being 9 to 12 miles; the salt is several inches in 
depth, and is carried in slabs for sale to neighbouring places. 
Eastward of Tekab lies the great desert, extending towards 
Seistan, an arid waste and wilderness, which neither man nor beast 
can inhabit. 

Caravans from Birjan usually arrive at Khubbes several 
times in the year; they bring from Khorassan wool, grain, dried 
fruits, silk, saffron of Ghayn, butter, manna, &c., a great part of 
which goes on to Bunder Abbassi for India. The caravan returns 
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from thence usually in April, bringing groceries, spices, indigo, 
and English cotton manufactures for Kliorassan. 

To show what an erroneous idea has existed regarding the 
situation, &c., of Khubbes, I extract the following from Mac¬ 
donald Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir :— 44 About 10 days’ 
journey from Dusbak, on the road to Yezd, lies the city of 
Kubbes, the chief of which acknowledges the nominal authority 
of Bahram Khan Kyene. For 2 days’ journey the road leads 
over a range of mountains, but for the remaining part of the way 
over a desert plain. Kubbes is situated in the midst of the 
desert, 15 days’ march from Kerman and 16 from Yezd.” 

Khubbes is not on the road to Yezd from Dushak, called also 
Jellalabad, unless the southern route by Bumm is taken, which 
cannot be the one intended ; and it is situated at less than 3 days’ 
journey from Kerman (about 45 miles) instead of 15 days’ march. 
Fraser, in his History of Persia, talking of the road from Kerman 
to Herat, states 44 that in the whole tract there is but one green 
spot, where was built the town Khubbes, in order to facilitate 
the trade between the northern and southern provinces; but the 
place has gone to decay, and its inhabitants have become robbers, 
subsisting on the plunder of those whom it was intended they 
should protect.” This is also a very incorrect account: there are 
many green spots on the road between Kerman and Herat, 
leading by Khubbes. As to the inhabitants of Khubbes being 
plunderers, this is altogether a mistake, and there is no more 
reason for their being so than for the population of any other 
place in Persia. They have often, however, been themselves 
plundered by the Beluch, and, as I have said, Ibrahim Khan 
built them their present fort as a place of security. 

I have dwelt longer on the description of this place than it 
would, from its present insignificance, seem to deserve : it is, how¬ 
ever, a spot never, I believe, previously visited by an European. 
It figures in some of our maps in a very wrong position, and 
being situated on the edge of the great desert, is of some conse¬ 
quence as a place of halt for caravans travelling betw een Kliorassan 
and the south. 

I took my departure again on the 10th of January. I had in 
the morning received a visit from a w r ell-dressed Dervish, named 
Mirza Ahmed Khan, who came civilly to greet me. In the 
course of conversation he remarked that those of his profession 
make no distinction between man and man, regarding all believers 
in God, as of one family, and calling no man unclean. He spoke 
with contempt of the Mahomedan clergy, w-ho preach that those 
of another faith are unclean. Afterwards he sent me a present 
of fruit, and waiting for me at his door, presented me as I passed 
with a nosegay and an orange, with the usual Dervish exclama- 
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tion of Ya Hak ! (O God !). This man is, I believe, very well off, 
but has assumed the character of Dervish to insure him from 
extortion and oppression. 

Thermometer at 8 a.m. 48°. I estimate the height of the plain 
of Khubbes above the level of the sea at 2500 feet. 

We travelled in a direction E.S.E.* over an arid, stony, and 
perfectly sterile plain, in which not even a desert plant is found; 
the path inclining gradually to the S., the direction at the 2nd 
mile became S.E. by S., and we passed the ruins of a mud fort and 
scattered walls, occupying the former position of Khubbes at a 
period which my guide gravely attributed to the days of Lot. 
Towards the 3rd mile occurred the deep course of a mountain 
torrent. At the 8th mile we ascended some low hills of a gravelly 
soil, through which a deep ravine lay to our right: 4 of a m ^ e 
brought us to the summit, from whence Khubbes bears N. 
25° W., and the castle of Andujerd, situated on a lofty hill, 
S. 5° W. Towards the 9th mile we entered upon a level tract 
of soft ground, and passed at IO 4 miles a watch-tower on a hill. 
The path then wound in a general direction S. across a small plain, 
leading us towards the 12th mile to the village Gowdin, a 
ruinous-looking place of scattered houses sheltered amidst groves 
of palm, orange, and lemon trees. Passing through it we reached 
in a few minutes the walls of the castle of Andujerd, crowning a 
height. The place is now hardly inhabited, and we crossed 
another small tract of land in direction S.S.W., reaching the 
village of Andujerd, situated at some distance from its castle, at 
the end of the 14th mile. This place has likewise its groves of 
trees such as I have just mentioned, but its inhabitants appeared 
very poor; they were, I was told, flourishing enough in the time 
of Futteh Ali Shah, but the extortions of the late governor, Fezl 
Ali Khan, and his infamous family, have stripped the wretched 
inhabitants of nearly everything they possessed of moveable pro¬ 
perty. This village and Gowdin have between them 12,000 or 
15,000 palm trees, and tobacco and henna are cultivated there. 
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From Andujerd* we travelled southwards across the plain, 
presently descending into the broad bed of a mountain stream, 
probably 300 yards wide, flowing from Sereh, but at that time 
consisting only of little streamlets, which are absorbed by the 
villages of this plain. We ascended it for nearly 2 miles and 
then proceeded S.W. by W., crossing some low hills, from the top 
of which, towards the 6th mile, Khubbes was visible, bearing 
N. 5° W., and the castle of Andujerd N.N.E. From the N.E., 
and extending to S.E. of the compass, one vast tract of loot 
or wilderness, a sandy waste, heaped into waves and having the 
appearance of a dark expanse of sea, was apparent. An isolated 
mountain, bearing N. by W., at a great distance off, was pointed 
out as belonging to the district of Ravere ; a steep descent through 
a very wild and rocky country brought us at 7^ m. into a deep 
valley, called Rudkhiz, possessing a small stream, and abound¬ 
ing with wild trees, amongst which I breakfasted ; thence the 
road led S. up the valley for -J of a mile, the trees disappeared, 
and we quitted the stream, which here flows from the S.E. At 
the 11th mile we entered a narrow pass through a range of 
snowy mountains, extending from N.W. to S.E., and proceeded 
by a winding path. This pass presents a variety of rock, amongst 
which limestone and coarse green porphyry are observed. At the 
12th mile we proceeded S. by E. by a gradual ascent up a broad 
stony valley. At the 15th mile the village Hashtad Toon bore 
N. 15° W., situated under some rocks at about 2 miles distance. 
Advancing up the valley we got amongst snow, with which the 
ground was partially covered, the soil beneath soft and salt. Here 
my compass getting out of order I alighted at the 18th mile, at 
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the village Fendaker, where I quickly repaired it. The people 
appeared wretchedly poor, but they have some fields and trees 
about their village. Some sorrily clad children attracting my 
attention, I gave them each a small coin, upon which it was curious 
to behold how the party immediately augmented into a legion of 
half-clad little brats, produced without reserve from every corner 
by the old crones of the place. Here I observed a flock of choughs. 
The snow increased in depth as we proceeded S.S.E. up the 
valley, the head of which we attained at the 21st mile, and then 
descended rapidly in the same direction into a vale, in the centre 
of which lies the large village of Gowk, where we alighted, after 
a ride of about 27 miles. Our baggage was more than 11 hours 
on the way from the state of the roads, and some of my people 
who accompanied it, arriving after nightfall, were nearly frozen, 
and scarcely able to speak. 

The valley in which Gowk is situated is about 24 miles in 
breadth and several miles in length, N.W. and S.E.; the village 
contains some 1500 families, and covers with its gardens and 
houses a space of about 3 miles in length. It possesses two mud 
forts, situated towards either extremity, but the people, having 
sometimes been rebellious, are not now permitted to occupy them, 
and they are falling to ruin: one of them has a ditch into which 
water may be conveyed. 

Gowk is attached to the government of Khubbes, but is re¬ 
garded as a separate district, though containing only one village, 
Gowk itself. The place possesses little field cultivation, but its 
gardens produce a great quantity of grapes, some of which are 
dried and exported to many parts of the country, and are even 
sent to India. At this village there is a deep pool, about 15 
yards wide, which this simple people denominate a deriah or sea, 
and assert that it is fathomless. One of my servants gravely 
inquired whether it contained any sharks (naheng). 

On the 13th January we resumed our journey, having been 
obliged to give our cattle a day’s rest. Direction* down the 
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valley, S.E. by E., reaching its extremity at the -end of about 2\ 
miles ; then 1 of a mile in direction S.S.E., past Deh Mellek, 
a hamlet S.E. by S., by a gentle ascent.leading presently among 
low hills, and then, at m., by the dry bed of a moun¬ 
tain-stream, called Rud Khaneh Nask, from a village of 
that name about 7 fursacks distant. The bearings of our route 
subsequently varied continually for several miles, and are noted 
in the margin; towards the end of the 10th mile we quitted the 
bed of the mountain stream leading from hills to the S., and 
proceeded as before by a broad valley, which is a continuation of 
that of Gowk, only that it is in one part broken into low hills, as 
I have already described. In the course of the march we en¬ 
countered two caravans of camels from Ghayn, bound for Bunder 
Abbassi with wool, pistachio-nuts, manna, &c. They were re¬ 
posing after the night’s journey, according to the usual custom 
of camel drivers and muleteers, who seem to prefer the night to 
the day for exertion. They affirm that their cattle bear the 
fatigue better during the cool of the night, and arriving at their 
station in broad day, they are able the easier to make their 
arrangements for food, &c. Another reason is that the camels, 
on reaching their ground, are turned loose to graze, and would, 
of course, be more exposed to the attempts of thieves by night 
than by day. From the broad valley, we entered, at the 24th 
mile, a narrower one leading through low hills, and reached the 
top of the ascent at about 27\ m.; then, traversing other 
valleys and hills, descended at the 31st mile into a great and 
very uneven plain. Here we passed a few wretched hovels, where 
we inquired our way to Tehrud, and reached this most ruinous 
little fort in the obscurity of the evening. The weather had been 
variable during the day, occasionally pleasant enough, at other 
times we had sleet and hail and cold winds. When we arrived 
at our station it came on to snow very heavily, and there being no 
chance of our baggage arriving for some time, I became very 
uneasy for those who accompanied it. Night set in, the people of 
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the village were timid and apprehensive of our intentions, lest we 
should impose ourselves upon them without remuneration, and 
we had difficulty in getting any of them to approach us. The 
fort, which is situated on a mound, high above the broad bed of a 
stream, at this season of trifling size, and flowing S.E., was a 
mere ruin of mud walls, wholly deserted, the few inhabitants 
of the place residing in wretched hovels at its base. I despatched 
some of the villagers in the direction of my expected party, and 
then set my people to make a bonfire on the highest point of the 
fort, whilst I kept up a discharge of fire-arms to attract attention. 
The fire, we afterwards learned, was seen by our people, but, 
being so high above the plain, was supposed by them to be in the 
hills, and was therefore disregarded. One of the villagers I had 
despatched fell in with the party, but in the darkness and snow 
missed his way, and was leading them off in a wrong direction, 
when a second man, attracted by the mule-bells, overtook them, 
and, guided by my firing, brought the party safely to the fort a 
couple of hours after nightfall, after a fatiguing march of about 
38 miles. In all this distance no water is procurable, excepting 
in the plain of Tehrud; this latter possesses a good deal of cul¬ 
tivated land, on which the miserable peasantry work as labourers 
for the inhabitants of Rayen, a village of some 400 families, 9 
fursacks distant, which, with Tehrud, forms one buluk. Rayen 
is the only place in the district deserving the name even of a 
village ; Tehrud itself possessing only 7 or 8 families, inhabiting 
the meanest hovels that can be conceived. The productions of 
the plain consist of grain, millet, and palma Christi; of the former 
the quantity is considerable. 

\4dh January. —Brilliant weather after yesterday’s snow, which 
covers the country. Thermometer at 8 a.m. 29°. I was gratified 
in finding that the poor inhabitants, instead of taking to their 
heels, as they had done last night on our approach, this morning 
collected about the place to see us off. I passed the night within 
the fort, amongst its ruins, in one of the most miserable holes I 
was ever in. Here we were joined by some servants of Tahmasp 
Mirza, who were very attentive, and presented me with a brace of 
the partridge called Jirufti; and one of my people having fallen 
ill, I took the opportunity of sending him back to Kerman with the 
Prince’s servants. We crossed the stream and proceeded easterly.* 
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A flight of birds attracted my attention; I imagine them to be a 
species of bustard or grouse—black beneath and with much white 
about the wings ;—they were beyond our reach ; the people called 
them Chukore. We passed through several acres of low jungle, 
and presently crossed the Tehrud stream, and entered amongst 
low hills. At the 2nd mile proceeded along a wide valley, where 
I observed a wolf, an animal that greatly abounds in this part. 
Magpies are also numerous. At the 3rd mile we again crossed 
the Tehrud stream, which then flowed to our right, through hills, 
in its course to Averk and Bumm. We reached the former at 
the end of 8 miles; it is sometimes called Abarek, and is a small 
village of about 25 miserable hovels, situated near a mound 
crowned by the mud walls of a fort. It -stands on the skirts of a 
vast plain stretching from S.W. to N.E. From this point is seen 
a high range extending westward from S. 30° E., 19 fursacks, or 
57 miles distant. Kuh Hazar, W. by N. 42 miles off, or about 
6 miles W. of Rayen. There are hot springs less than 2 miles 
from Averk in a direction N.E. by N.,inclosed within a building; 
the water is clear and nearly tasteless, but leaves a lime deposit. 
The temperature 96° in the reservoir. 

I was obliged to make a halt at Averk, there being no inhabited 
spot on our way, it was affirmed, nearer than 30 miles. 

We had clear frosty weather on the following morning and 
made an early start, proceeding along the bed of the Tehrud 
stream, which I believe is called Rud Khaneh Pool. This stream 
has a broad bed occasioned by heavy torrents which sweep down 
from the mountains on the S. Antelopes and sand grouse are very 
numerous on this plain, which possesses a thin sprinkling of bushes. 
At the 14th mile we alighted at some ruined hovels called Darzin, 
and entered the district of Bumm.* The plain as seen from thence 
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presents a wide expanse from S. 30° E. (the point of a high range 
running E. and W.) to E. by S., another point or termination of 
a low range running about N.W. and S.E. from near Averk. 
There is a good deal of cultivation near Darzin belonging to 
Behderan, and the peasants were scattering seed over the land 
preparatory to ploughing. Afterwards we passed some reed huts 
of a small tribe called Aveel, and at the 22nd mile we came to 
Behderan, a village situated on the left bank of the stream, and 
having several hamlets about it. The people complained that for 
three years past their crops had been destroyed by the insect 
Sinn. At the 28th mile we reached Deli Oshtur, a village on 
the right bank of the stream; and at the 30th mile alighted at 
Bumm. 

This is a small fort and town, the former encircling and crowning 
a high mound and rock; the habitations are principally situated 
at the foot of this height. I had not originally intended visiting 
this place, and had therefore come unfurnished'with letters from 
the governor of Kerman. The officer commanding the little 
garrison, on my application for leave to enter the fort, declared 
that he dared not, without orders from his superior, who was 
absent, admit any foreigner within the walls. This was the first 
place to which I had ever been refused ingress in Persia. I did not 
urge the point, seeing the jealousy that was shown, and contented 
myself with a walk round the fort, which is situated on the right 
bank of the stream, and is nearly square, its southern face being 
about 600, and the eastern 500 paces in length. This little fortress 
has been constructed with much care, and is probably one of the 
strongest places of the kind in Persia. It consists of an outer line 
of wall and ditch, the former of which is in a crumbling condition. 
Within this rises a high rock, on which the citadel is built. The 
latter has a gate leading into it from the town on its southern side, 
and a small one on its northern face opening into the plain, A 
trifling garrison occupies the place, in charge of about four light 
iron guns, which are probably of European make. One only I 
believe is mounted. Three brass guns and a mortar, or howitzer, 
belonging to the place, had been despatched with the expedition 
then in Jeruft. The military force of the whole district is stated 
to consist of 300 serbaz (regulars), and 500 matchlockmen. The 
interior of the town is little better than a ruin : only about 30 
families, and half as many shops, are found in it; but even in this 
insignificant and out-of-the-way place I observed the produce of 
English looms exposed for sale. The population, which I was 
assured does not exceed 400 families, resides almost entirely out¬ 
side the w'alls, their habitations scattered amongst gardens and 
groves of palm, pomegranate, and other trees, which cover a con¬ 
siderable space. 

This town is said to be of ancient origin, and is ascribed to 
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Ardeshir Babeghan: it is reputed to have been as large as 
Kerman in former times, and ruins of some little extent are found 
on the N. and W. sides of it. 

In the early part of Mahomed Shah’s reign, troops were sent 
here against Agha Khan Muhulatti, who was in rebellion, and 
the fortifications were partly destroyed by order of Feruz Mirza, 
then governor of Kerman. On the death of the above sove¬ 
reign in 1848, some 400 Beluch and Afghans invaded the 
place, and what is called a fight took place; the casualties, how¬ 
ever, seem to have amounted to only two men wounded on either 
side. 

To put against this, I will mention that the acting governor, 
Agha Mahomed RefFeea, told me that he was with the expedition 
against Bunpur some nine years before, when that place was 
taken by Habbib Ullah Khan; the fort surrendered after a few 
shells had been thrown into it, and its inhabitants were promised 
fair treatment. About 30 families of Beluch, however, not 
choosing to put faith in Persian promises, departed with the inten¬ 
tion of seeking safety in flight. They were pursued by the Per¬ 
sians in a much stronger party.; upon which, finding that they 
could not escape, they drew up on a mound, slaughtered all 
their women and children that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, and sword in hand rushed upon the Persians, and 
were slain to a man. The people here described the Beluch as 
eminently brave, preferring to fight to the last rather than yield 
or fly. 

Not having access to the citadel, the only elevated spot in the 
vicinity, I could not obtain bearings. The district possesses about 
15 villages, many of which have date-trees, but these latter do not 
thrive so well as at Khubbes, where the climate is warmer. 
Besides grain, rice, and cotton, there is little else produced in the 
district. Its revenue amounts to about 1800 tomans (900/.). 
It is not nearly so fine a tract as the adjoining district of Nerma- 
shir; it extends E. and W. 10 fursacks, and from the mountains 
of Jemal Bariz on the S., to Ku-Sang Bure Kebuti on the 
N., 6 fursacks. Both these districts are in a ruined and impo¬ 
verished state, owing partly to bad government and oppression, 
and to the frequent disorders to which they have been exposed 
from the invasion of Afghans and Beluch. 

The oxen in this part of the country are of a small, humped 
species, and are commonly used as beasts of burthen ; people also 
ride on them, seated on a soft pad, and a rope is passed through 
the nostril, by which they are guided. Water boils at Bumm at 
203i°. B 

I quitted the place on the 17th January, and passing through 
the neighbouring village of Bagh e Khan, was soon traversing 
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a stony plain in a direction W. by S.* At the 2nd mile the 
hamlet of Bagh Nu occurred; then, in a direction W. by N., 
we crossed, at 4£ m., the Tehrud stream, at a bend it makes 
from the southwards, and passed the hamlet Hararun. At 
the 12th mile we alighted at Fedva, a spot at which we had 
been told we should find a caravanserai. Two ruinous hovels, 
however, were the only structures, and in these we deposited our¬ 
selves for the night, having brought with us provisions and pro- 
vender for this and the next deserted stage. 

We got through the night well enough, though in a great mea¬ 
sure exposed to the open air, which however in these soft climates 
is no hardship. We continued our way over this stony plain in 
direction S.W. towards the mountains, and subsequently on the 
bearings noted in the margin.f A sprinkling of bushes of the wild 
almond and thorn, and of a tree called bermeh , occurred as we ad¬ 
vanced, the former giving shelter to numerous coveys of partridge. 
At the 14th mile we ascended low hills at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, and at the 15th mile entered a valley; at the 16th mile we 
descended N.W. by W. amongst hills clothed with scattered trees 
and bushes as before described.. At the 17th mile we turned up 
a valley leading S.W. by S., and alighted to breakfast, and to 
allow of the baggage coming up with one of my servants, who, 
having fallen alarmingly ill, was carried stretched on the back of 
one of the mules. Continuing southwards the valley expanded, 
and we passed the ruined village of Deh Bekri, belonging to the 
district of Sardu, 12 fursacks distant to the W. ; there were no 
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inhabitants, but the fields around were under cultivation. Pre¬ 
sently afterwards we got amongst snow, which deepened as we 
ascended through hills still clothed, though not densely, with trees 
and shrubs. The 22nd mile led us to the extremity of the valley, 
and presently afterwards to the top of the ascent. The path then 
lay down the mountain-side through a wooded country to a small 
ruined and uninhabited caravanserai, which was to afford us shelter 
for the night. It was open to the air on one side; but though the 
country lay deep in snow, and we were at a considerable elevation, 
the climate was comparatively mild: the distance travelled this 
day was about 24 miles. The caravanserai in which we had found 
shelter is situated in the district of Meskin, belonging to Jemal 
Bariz. Mountains rising range beyond range, many of great 
height, were visible to the W. and S.W. When our baggage 
arrived we could hardly find space for the whole party to be 
accommodated in the ruin, for, besides my own, which consisted of 
15 men and 19 beasts of burthen, several other travellers and their 
cattle had to be crammed into the building. The night proved 
very cold, and, what w r ith the constant jingling of the mule bells 
and the restlessness of the cattle amongst which we had to lie 
down, very little sleep was possible. 

We were off early on the following morning (19th Jan.), de¬ 
scending the mountains by a very winding path in a general 
direction S.W. for the first 2 miles;* the country abounding with 
partridge in greater number than I had ever seen them, and, from 
the quantity of covert, affording excellent sport. Getting out of 
the snow as we descended, we proceeded by a pleasant path wind¬ 
ing by slight risings and falls through a charming country of 
wooded hill and dale. Sometimes the wild almond was the only 
tree or bush visible; though destitute of leaves at that season, its 
lesser branches are green at all times, whilst its stem is of the 
darkest brown. We continued the descent until the 10th mile, 
when we alighted at a pleasant spot to break our fast; and at the 
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11th mile crossed the Rud Khaneh Saghder, a small river flowing 
to the N.W. Subsequently the path led over low hills until the 
12 th mile, when we commenced a great descent, through a pic¬ 
turesque country of mountains, towards the plain of Jeruft by a 
difficult, rough, and rocky road. This fine pass is known as the 
Gudar Mugat; the hills were scantily clothed with shrubs and 
the tree koonar; the latter seems to retain its leaves, which are 
nearly circular, thoughout the year. It bears a round stoned fruit, 
and its branches are armed with crooked thorns. We quitted 
the mountain-pass at 17^ m., and entered the plain of Jeruft, 
traversing a most stony tract, southwards, by a descent towards 
the Rud Khaneh Shur (Salt River), a very rapid stream, varying 
at that time from 20 to 30 paces in breadth, but flowing through a 
much wider, deep, and rough bed in a direction from N.W. toS.E. 
Its waters, notwithstanding its designation, are perfectly fresh, and 
its sand contains the same sparkling substance I have observed 
around Yezd. I am told it has its source in Dilfard, in the 
Sardu district, 8 fursacks (or 24 miles) off. The neighbouring 
stream, Bali-rud, which unites with it lower down, and which I 
shall have occasion to mention elsewhere, is said to have two 
sources, one in Rahbure, the other at Hanza of Sardu, 4 stages 
distant. The Rud Khaneh Shur and Hali-rud join 3 miles S. of 
Serjaz, and, flowing through Rudbar, pass on to Jaz Morian, a 
plain, 8 stages distant, between Rudbar and Bunpur, where the 
water spreading over the country is lost in the sand. 

Thence we continued for about 7 miles over the same kind of 
stony w^aste as before. Night overtook us, and no habitations were 
visible on the plain ; but, falling in with some Eliats, we procured 
a guide, who conducted us to some reed huts, at one of which, a 
clean and spacious dwelling, we alighted, at 29| m., and found 
comfortable and abundant accommodation. 

This place is called Serjaz—a mere collection of reed huts, occu¬ 
pied by the tribes from Isfundekeh during winter. A small fort 
stands near, uninhabited, and serving only as a place of refuge in 
time of danger. I found the boiling-point of water on this plain 
(Jeruft) to be 209°. 

Jeruft is a warm tract of plain country, lying between parallel 
ranges N. and S., many parts clothed with 1ow t jungle. As it-pos¬ 
sesses a mild climate and abundant pasturage, it is resorted to in 
winter by many small tribes who occupy the mountain districts at 
other seasons. It possesses only four or five collections of huts 
which can be termed villages, each possessing a small mud-fort as 
a place of refuge, but seldom inhabited; these are Serjaz, Du 
Sare, Kaleh Nu, and Kaleh Peesh : the rest of its unsettled 
population resides in little groups scattered over the plain. 

The heats are so great in summer, and the flies so numerous, 
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that it is almost wholly deserted by the tribes, who return to the 
mountains of Jemal Bariz, &c. The lands yield grain, millet, 
pulse, beans, rice, cotton, henna, palma Christi, and dates; and in 
some parts are of great fertility—from five to thirty fold are spoken 
of as the return for barley and wheat. In the middle of January, 
green crops of barley, high enough to be cut for the food of cattle, 
were standing in the fields. Therm, at 10 a.m. on 22nd of Jan., 
81° in my tent, and at noon 86°. Sheep, goats, and horned cattle, 
and their produce butter and wool, are advantageously purchased 
here. The flocks yield lambs twice a year. 

The regular revenue is stated to be about 2900 tomans 
(1450/.), but is nearly doubled by local impositions. 

The jungle and reeds with which this plain is clothed in parts 
abound with game, such as the francolin, the partridge known as 
jirufti (Perdrix Pondicereanus), and the wild hog. 

The plain is watered, as I have already stated, by two streams, 
both considerable during the floods. On the banks of one of 
them, the Hali-rud, on the N.W. side of the plain, are the 
vestiges of the city known there as the “ Shehr e Daghianus,” the 
position of which I at first thought might in some respects answer 
to the description given of that of Camandu by Marco Polo, but I 
have since had reason to alter this opinion.* 

This site I proceeded to visit on the 20th January, sending on 
my baggage to Du Sari, in the opposite direction. It lies at 
about 3 miles W. 20° N. of the fort of Serjaz. The spot is an 
elevated part of the plain on the right bank of the Hali-rud, and 
is thickly strewn with kiln-baked brick and shreds of pottery and 
glass. Many spaces are remarked destitute of such remnants, 
and no doubt mark the position of court-yards and gardens. 
After heavy rain the peasantry search amongst the ruins for rude 
ornaments of stone, and rings and coins of gold, silver, and copper. 
The popular tradition concerning the city is, that it was destroyed 
by a flood, long before the birth of Mahomed. Daghianus was 
king of the country, and set up for a god, ordering his subjects to 
pay him divine honours. Seven of them refusing to do so, retired 
to a cave, and the story of the Seven Sleepers is related of them. 

I was able to procure only one of the coins occasionally picked 
up there ; it was Arsacian (Parthian), but ill preserved, and the 
'inscription illegible. 


* I have since had reason to think that I was mistaken in considering the ruins 
of the Shehr e Daghianns, in Jeruft, as representing those of the ancient town of 
Camandu, mentioned by Marco Polo, although several circumstances seemed at 
the time to recommend them as such. Some information, which I obtained subse¬ 
quently, renders it probable that the site of Camandu may be found at the bottom 
of the descent leading into Kushkuh, or Kushghan, 15 fursacks, or 45 miles, S. of 
Ahmedi, on the direct road from Kerman to Bunder Abasi, where ruins of a town 
are said to exist. The distance from Kerman, and the description of the country, 
agree with Marco Polo’s narrative.—K. E. A. 
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We crossed the Hali-rud at about li mile from Serjaz. The 
stream was about 25 paces across, less deep and rapid than its 
sister stream of yesterday, but flowing through a still wider bed; 
N.W. to S.E. at that part. From the site of Daghianus I took 
the following bearings :— 

Isfundekeh—district lying W. by N. about 12 fursacks = 36 miles distant 
behind the mountains. 

Oorzu— district lying behind mountains 30 fs. = 90 miles off S.W. 

Sardu—N.W. to N.—district of plain and mountain, 15 fs. = 45 miles off. 

Jemal Bariz—mountainous district bounding the plain of Jeruft, and ex¬ 
tending from N.N.E. to S.E. of Daghianus. 

Rudbar—district S. 

The above distances include the windings of the roads over 
mountains, and would probably be very considerably less in 
direct line. 

Returning from Shehr Daghianus we passed at about 2 miles 
W. of the fort of Serjaz, and proceeded through a tract of high 
and low jungle, with which the plain is clothed at this part, the 
land in general appearing very salt. Shortly afterwards we passed 
the Rud Khaneh Shur, flowing in a diminished stream, from much 
of its water having been taken off for irrigation, below the spot at 
which we crossed yesterday. Our guide deserting us by hiding 
in the wood, we found our way with difficulty through the jungle, 
and much time was lost in consequence, until we procured another 
and more faithful leader. I took few bearings, but our route led 
us in general nearly S. and S. by E. from Serjaz; and we did 
not reach Du San until long after nightfall. The distance is 
called 6 or 7 fursacks. I estimate it at 20 miles. I became the 
guest of a merchant named Hadji Mahomed Ibrahim, whom I 
had seen at Kerman, and whose hospitality in such a place was 
very acceptable. 

I)u San, like Serjaz, is a collection of wretched hovels and 
reed huts, lying near a mud fort. The latter was tenanted solely 
by the family of the chief of Jemal Bariz, Gholam Hussein Khan, 
who occupied a large tent in the area of the building. Every¬ 
thing about them and their tribe indicated poverty. 

I was detained here by the continued illness of one of my 
servants. Having nothing better to do, I devoted some of the 
time to shooting ; and in my walks visited a spot close by, under 
the mountains, possessing extensive groves of date-trees, and a 
fine limpid spring of warm water of the temperature of 81°, issuing 
from under some rocks of curious formation. It is 1^ mile N.E. 
of Du Sari. 1 found a party of dervishes bathing in it; they 
had assembled there, some from their travels in India, others 
from Russia, Khorassan, Baghdad, &c. I have usually found 
these people very civil, and not so encumbered with religious 
prejudices and fanaticism, as their more orthodox brethren. 
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The independent, wandering life they lead, and their visits to 
distant lands and people, render them familiar with a thousand 
scenes and diversities of races and creeds, which the ignorant, un¬ 
travelled Persians despise in their limited knowledge of the world 
and bigoted pride in a vain belief. Though generally a low, 
profligate race, the dervishes pretend to worship God in their 
hearts by constant meditation on his attributes. They associate 
little with men of other professions, but are more tolerant in their 
opinions than any of the Mahomedan sects. They are probably 
freethinkers in every sense, and seldom burthened with either a 
knowledge or concern about religious forms and controversies. 
They explore most countries of the Eastern continent, and acquire 
an ardent taste for a wandering existence. I asked the party I 
have mentioned how they could endure to lead such unsettled 
lives. They replied, that as long as life lasts the Almighty takes 
care of his creatures everywhere, and that a wandering life is pre¬ 
ferable to any other. These assertions they supported by reciting 
verses from their poets, and interlarding their conversation with 
religious apophthegms and jargon. In their long peregrinations 
they select the countries and climes most agreeable, according to 
the season, and subsist on the charity and credulity of those 
amongst whom they pass their time. They are supposed to possess 
a knowledge of many wonderful cures for the evils which afflict 
the human race, and deal out to the credulous and despairing 
charms and recipes which afford to the donors a pretty certain 
means of livelihood. 

January 23.—Our route from Du Sari was at first S.W.,* 
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by a continuation of the plain, the soil of which is sandy and 
gravelly, but productive under the effects of a fine climate. 
In parts it is very salt. The heat was great, and my dogs even 
were panting and seeking the shade of bushes, of which there 
w r as a sprinkling, and occasionally patches of close jungle. At 
14^ m. we reached the joint stream of the Hali-rud and Rud 
Khaneh Shur, flowing to the S.E. ; it is about 60 paces in width, 
and here we entered the district of Rudbar: 8i miles farther 
brought us to the Persian camp at Deh Pish, then on an expedi¬ 
tion against Bunpur, and consisting of parts of two regiments 
(about 1500 men), four guns, and several hundred matchlockmen, 
the whole under the command of Abdullah Khan, who had 
lately been honoured by his sovereign with the title of Essam 
u’Dowleh (Sword of the State). I was wholly unknown to him, 
but he received me with the utmost courtesy and kindness; and 
having appointed me quarters, immediately came to welcome me 
to his camp. I was constrained, by the still suffering condition of 
one of my party, to remain a day with my host, which was passed 
agreeably in a hawking excursion, in which we were very suc¬ 
cessful amongst the Francolin and Jerufti partridge. 

The plain of Rudbar, which is a continuation of that of 
Jeruft, and continuous with that of Bunpur, is an extensive 
tract, but very thinly peopled, containing only six villages; the 
rest of the population is scattered over it in little camps of black 
tents (pelass), or in huts called kutuk. The names of the 
villages are— 


Kehnu, the chief place 
Manujan 
Gulashgherd 
Deh Kehun .. 

Nu Diz 
Kundere 


(Each possessing a small fort. 


At about 2 miles from Deh Pish (the spot on which I found 
the camp, though I saw no fixed habitations there) are to be seen 
the ruins of a small town or fort called Kerg, the remains of which 
are of stone and brick. 

Rains fall in these plains from January to March, after which 
a luxuriant growth of grass springs up. 

January 25.—I took leave of my hospitable friend and proceeded 
towards Kehnu.* At the 12th mile we passed near the ruined fort 
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of this name, attached to which are extensive groves of palms 
stretching to the westward ; here a few huts were seen, but the new 
fort to which we were going, lies a little S. of this spot, and we reached 
it at the 13th mile. It is situated on a small hill, rising about 
200 feet above the plain, at the commencement of a broad valley, 
extending E. and W. The defences consist of a double line of 
wall built partly of stone and partly of earth, which have been a 
good deal impaired by earthquakes, said to be of frequent oc¬ 
currence there, and about 250 to 300 huts are scattered along 
the base of the mound; these habitations are formed of the 
branches of the palm-tree, stripped of their leaves, and fastened 
together in bundles for the uprights; strong reeds are bound 
horizontally to these, and a close matting covers the whole. I 
was accommodated in one of them, which possessed a low doorway 
and two small holes in the roof, the only apertures for light; they 
are very warm habitations, and when a fire is lighted they become 
almost insupportably so to a stranger, though the natives seem to 
enjoy a high temperature and to shrink from the slightest degree 
of cold. The people here, as at Du Sari, are principally 
yholams (slaves), or khaneh zacl (those born of slaves or other 
domestics), of the chief of the place; they are a mixed race of 
blacks, and the descendants of a population originally from Belu- 
chistan. There are a few small free tribes around the place, one 
of which, called Khitur, has the same reputation as the Suz- 
manus of Kermanshah, that of prostituting their females, even 
the married ones, and openly trafficking in this way. The popula¬ 
tion of the district may be from 2000 to 3000 families, and can 
on occasion muster about 1000 or 1200 good matchlockmen. The 
revenue is about 3000 tomans (1350/.), raised as a poll-tax, each 
family being rated at 1 toman (9s.), and adult males, unmarried, 
at 5 kerans (i toman) each. 

Barley, wheat, rice, indigo leaves, cotton, and dates are the pro¬ 
ductions of the district. 

I had been ashed to prescribe for Rustum Khan, son of the 
chief of the country, whom I found half dead with fever at the 
Persian camp, and my remedies were so far successful that his 
people were enabled to transport him on a litter to his house ; 
on my arrival there I again visited him, and the people seemed 
anxious by their* attentions to show that they were thankful for 
what I had endeavoured to do for him. I subsequently heard of 
his recovery. 

The following bearings were taken from the fort:— 

District of Budan, S.W.—the part visible consisting of a range of moun¬ 
tains 15 miles distant, running E. and W. 

District of Beshakird—in our maps written Bashkurd—S., commencing at 
some hills 3 miles distant, is a mountainous tract extending towards the 
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sea ; the distance to Bunder Abasi being 37 fursacks, or about 111 
miles from Kehnu. 

S.E. to about E.N.E. is a wide expanse of plain. 

Mountains of Kelmurd, lying 6 miles off, between W. and N.W., and be¬ 
longing to Kehnu, are not inhabited. 

Kaleh Kuhineh—the old fort of Kehnu—N. 15 E., nearly a mile distant. 

We quitted Kehnu* on the 26th January by a path which 
presently led us through jungle, and brought us gradually near 
to sterile mountains forming the northern boundary of this vale, 
which is probably 6 or 7 miles in width, flat, and more or less 
covered with trees and bushes, between which grows a fine carpet 
of turf; the trees are mostly of a species of acacia, called kehour. 
At the 11th mile we alighted at some wretched huts, the people 
of which supplied us with sour milk and fresh butter; they ap¬ 
peared to be in extreme poverty, and not a thread of carpeting 
was to be seen on their floors on which to sit—only matting. The 
men have frequently long curly hair, which they wear in a large 
bunch behind each ear, in this respect much reminding one of the 
figures sculptured at Naksh-i-Rustum and Shahpur. Their 
heads are usually only further protected by a shallow skull¬ 
cap ; the rest of the male attire consists of a loose pair of drawers 
and a shirt, both usually of coarse blue calico—the sandal is com¬ 
monly worn. This valley is ill supplied with water, and the 
people subsist with difficulty by what they obtain from wells 12 or 
15 yards deep; and what 1 tasted was bad and almost putrid in 
flavour. At the 18th mile we reached the northern extremity of 
low hills, interrupting the valley, in a direction N.W. and S.E., 
and passing through these, entered a broad plain, the mountains 
receding on the N. to a distance ; the country to the S. occupied 
by low hills, and behind these, mountains, which, as we advanced, 
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receding farther S., increase the width of the plain. At the 26th 
mile, haying reached a clump of tall palms, we ascended by the 
bed of a rivulet, passing other extensive plantations of the same 
tree ; and finally alighted at a collection of 14 poor kutuk or 
huts, at a spot called Rud Khaneh Berr. The people and date- 
groves are the property of the chief of Rudbar. The distance 
travelled was about 28£ miles. 

We observed on this march numerous flocks of sheep and goats, 
chiefly the former ; the white fleece predominating over other colours 
in the sheep, which would give the wool a certain value in Europe. 
Rahbure lying to the N.N.E. and Isfundekeh to the N. are rich in 
flocks and in oxen, and what we saw here of the former belonged 
to those districts chiefly, being sent hither for winter pasturage. 

From Rud Khaneh Berr, the mountain Shahmfl, a peaked rock 
18 or 20 miles distant, bears 240°. Mountains above Ahmedi, 
barn-shaped, lie at a distance of some 20 miles on a bearing of 
280°. On the N.W. of the plain below are the mountains of 
Sughan and Dowletabad, two villages in that part; mountains of 
Kelmurd extend from N. to 70° E. The situation of the fort 
of Rud Khaneh Duzde was pointed out as bearing 250° from 
hence, 9 miles distant; it is in Rudan, a district then in the 
possession of Sheikh Seif, of Bunder Abasi, and lying imme¬ 
diately S. and W. of Rud Khaneh Berr : it belonged to the chief 
of Rudbar until some years since, and the Sheikh is accused of 
having gained possession of it by the murder of Mustafa Ali Khan. 

On the 27th we were early in the saddle, and continued along 
the plain,* which, for a few miles, was uneven and broken into 
ravines, then occurred a tract of fine turf with a sprinkling of the 
kunar and kehur trees. Soon after quitting Rud Khaneh Berr 
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this morning, we entered the district of Rudan and breakfasted 
by a small stream, when the people from some neighbouring huts 
brought us various preparations from milk, and delicious dates 
covered with the sweet concretion which belongs to this fruit when 
fresh and recently potted. 

Rudan possesses a small fort, but the people live generally 
in reed huts. The ruins of a town are spoken of as existing in this 
district, which is both smaller and less populous than Rudbar. 

At 9^- miles we reached the stream called Rud Khaneh 
Duzde, flowing S., very shallow, and only 15 yards in width. 
Date-groves extend along its course. The heat was very op¬ 
pressive, and flies in swarms attacked our horses. In these parts 
a curious bush is found—a species of palm : its leaves grow at 
the extremity of the branches in the shape of a fan; it is called 
Peesh or Daz, and the people say it was the creation of Satan in 
his attempt to imitate the real date-palm, invented, as is vulgarly 
supposed, by their Prophet: it proved, however, a failure. The 
fan is fibrous, and is used for matting, &c. 

At the 23rd mile we alighted to wait the coming up of our 
baggage, and here falling in with a shepherd, he informed us that 
it would be impossible to reach Ahmedi that day, and re¬ 
commended our putting up at some neighbouring tents, there 
being no other habitation short of the above-named place. The 
baggage was so far behind, and so little remained of the day, 
that I reluctantly consented to turn off a couple of miles in direc¬ 
tion E. to the tents, which we found miserable in the extreme, 
and composed merely of matting. The Francolin and Jerufti 
partridge are found in these parts, also the teehor or diminutive 
partridge of Persia and pin-tailed grouse. My horses had been 
5 days without straw ; barley, however, was generally procurable. 

28 th January .—After leaving our quarters,* at the 5th mile we 
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descended into a deep gully resembling the bed of a torrent, and 
followed its windings by a very rough and difficult path with a 
gentle ascent, after which it narrowed considerably with high ab¬ 
rupt sides and water lying in little pools in the bottom. Towards 
the end of the 13th mile, after a most difficult route amongst the 
rocks of this deep gully, we reached a point, which, leading up the 
side of the rock, brought us immediately out of the pass. We then 
proceeded through a rocky wild country, by a difficult steep 
descent, dangerous for laden cattle, until it terminated at about 
the 15th mile. We then proceeded by an infamous road about 
W.S.W., down a valley containing trees and low jungle, and at the 
17th mile entered a small plain surrounded by rocks, and presently 
crossed at right angles the high road leading from Kerman towards 
Bunder Abassi. Passing through low hills and across a broad 
stony valley through which flows a rill of water southwards, at the 
20th mile we ascended and then crossed another stony valley ; pre¬ 
sently afterwards, entering a narrow pass through craggy weather¬ 
worn rocks, we turned off to the W. through low rocky hills, and 
soon afterwards proceeded S. W. by S. Thence the road led into a 
valley partly occupied by extensive plantations of palms, across a 
rivulet and over an intensely salt tract of land into another valley 
of palm trees and jungle, in direction W. and S.W. This brought 
us into a more open country, and descending at the 23rd mile into 
one more valley of date trees, we proceeded up it in a direction 
varying between W. by S. and due W. to the fort of Ahmedi, which 
we reached towards the end of the 26th mile. Here the people 
appeared ill-disposed to receive us, and returned uncivil answers to 
our inquiries. The servant I had sent on before me had missed 
the place, and no one would show us to the habitation of the chief, 
by name Rais Gholam Rizah. We entered the outworks of the 
fort, and proceeded to the inner gate, but this we found closed 
against us. The people, however, said their Rais was coming out 
to me, and presently he made his appearance and informed me my 
lodging would be over the outer gate. He was barely civil, and 
in reply to my remark on the boorishness of his people, merely 
observed that, please God, they would learn manners. 

Ahmedi is a small, square, mud-built fort, with three towers 
on each face, a deep but narrow ditch, a gateway, and drawbridge. 
I could not enter the interior fort, but was told it contained only a 
few families, and some 60 more are scattered around it under huts 
made of date trees and boughs. I observed here three old iron guns 
without carriages, of European make, two of them bearing their 
respective weights marked in European figures. The fort is situ¬ 
ated near the southern side of a small plain, the soil of which is 
partly stony, and partly light and sandy, and poor enough. Water 
is very scarce, and is raised from deep wells by means of a rope, 
pulley, and leather bag, to the first of which an ox is attached ; the 
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water being emptied into troughs, is conducted into the fields for 
irrigation. There is little field cultivation, but groves of palm trees 
are numerous. 

On my arrival I was surprised to find many of the people com¬ 
pletely armed with swords, guns, pistols, and other paraphernalia of 
war, as though about to start on service. Even the Rais in com¬ 
ing to see me had his sword on. I was told that what 1 saw was 
nothing extraordinary: the people never quit their arms day or 
night for fear of a surprise, and they are at present on bad terms 
with the Larees. Ahmedi, properly speaking, belongs to Lar, 
but had lately placed itself under the Sheikh of Bunder Abassi. 
It is said to extend 8 fursacks on all sides of the fort, and the 
whole population may be about 1,000 families. A great quantity 
of dates is produced in the district, also figs, oranges, and other 
fruits. I found there a reputed descendant of Nadir Shah, by 
name Mahomed Soffi Mirza, a son of Jellil Mirza, who was son of 
Shahrokh Shah, the son of Rizah Kuli Mirza, eldest son of Nadir. 

From Ahmedi to Bunder Abassi it is four stages, namely— 


Teng-e-Zendan 
Kushghan 
Ser Khun 
Bunder Abassi 



In all about 27 fursacks. 


The old traveller Marco Polo, 600 years since, described the 
road from Kerman to Hormuz, near Bunder Abassi, and it is 
probably that which is now usually taken by caravans, namely— 


Kerman to Kharin .. 

„ Nigar .. .. 

„ Kaleh Asker .. 


„ Deshtab.. 

,, Deh Serd 

District of Ahmedi 
And from Ahmedi as above 


6 fursacks. 
6 

7 „ 

5 

6 
5 
9 

27 


71 fursacks. 

The number of 7 stages after quitting Kerman agrees with his 
account ; likewise the descent during two days, that through the 
Teng-e-Zendan, 4 fursacks S. of Ahmedi. The city of Camandu 
at the bottom of the descent may perhaps be identified with the 
ruins of a town, of which I heard, situated at the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Pass of the Teng-e-Zendan, which opens into the 
country of Kushghan and Takht; of which, however, I could not 
obtain the name. The appellations of places and districts given by 
Marco Polo on this line of road cannot now, I believe, be gene¬ 
rally identified, but certain other particulars agree with what at 
present is observed. The francolin is found in those parts. The 
oxen, in some of the neighbouring districts at least, are, as he 
states, taught to bend down to receive their burthen, and they 
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have the hump over the shoulder. Dates are abundantly produced, 
and the villages, as in his time, are generally either walled in or 
protected by a fort. But the diabolical tale of the old traveller, 
relative to the savage tribe of Carauna and their enchantments, by 
which they procured sudden darkness in order the more easily 
to attack and rob travellers, I found no trace of. The whole 
country is dry and parched, and therefore not subject to fogs by 
w r hich to account for any phenomenon of sudden darkness. The 
plains S. of Ahmedi are intensely warm, as he has described 
them. 

29 th January .—I had intended proceeding from Ahmedi by 
the lower or Ghermsir road leading to Forghan, Tarum, 
Furg, Darab, &c. to Shiraz, but was informed that such was the 
state of the country from the ravages of the insect Sinn , that it 
would be impossible to procure provender and other provisions for 
several stages. My horses were already very much out of condi¬ 
tion from insufficient food. 

Our route from Ahmedi * led us about N.N.W. towards the 
mountains by a path, stony in parts. At 1-j. mile we entered 
a deep pass leading at first N-, and here I observed some large 
fossils, funnel-shaped and fold w r ithin fold ; the pass greatly ex¬ 
panding as we advanced, and containing bushes of various kinds 
and a few benneh trees. At 3i m. we ascended the rocks by 
a difficult and dangerous path, in which some of our baggage- 
mules fell, occasioning us much delay in unlading and reloading 
them; 8 or 10 minutes would otherwise have sufficed to take 
us to the summit, from whence we descended immediately into 
a small plain, the surface of which, at first perfectly sterile, 
was, farther on, sprinkled with tufts and bushes, but exceedingly 
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stony. The plain stretches E. and W., and is apparently of no 
great extent: our way across it led us N. 30° E and N. 25° E. 
to some low hills, where we proceeded along the dry bed of a salt 
stream, where fossils resembling a honeycomb are abundant. At 
94 m. we entered a pass through red hills, winding through 
which, by a gentle ascent, we crossed at the 14th mile the valley 
side and immediately afterwards proceeded N. 10° E. over hills. 
At the 15th mile we turned off the road to our right to a 
sulphurous spring of water, which, though extremely nauseous 
to the taste, is still used by travellers for want of better. This 
part of the country I thought would be interesting to a geologist, 
but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the nature of rocks 
to give any account of it. We continued due N. over the hills 
for a space, and, at the 16th mile, proceeded up a narrow rugged 
ravine in direction between 85° and 50°, presently reaching its 
summit, thence by a gradual descent 55° E and N., and down 
a valley between the points W. by N. and N.W. by N., to a 
clump of palms at ]74 m.; then N. until we entered the plain 
of Orzu at the 18th mile, proceeding over a stony tract by a 
slight descent, of which the bearings are given in the margin. 
This is an extensive plain, running in length E. and W. ; 
its southern side is covered with bushes, and is very stony, 
but towards the centre it is of a light, fine soil. I was enabled to 
take bearings up to about 25£ m., after which the darkness 
prevented my making any further observation until we alighted at 
the little fort of Dowletabad, surrounded by a village of huts com¬ 
posed of branches and reeds, at the end of the 30th mile. There 
was difficulty in obtaining any quarters whatever ; a servant I had 
despatched in advance with a letter from the Rais of Ahmedi was 
admitted, after some delay, through the gate of the fort; and 
after my arrival the chief of the place and principal people waited 
on me. They pretended civility, but their language was uncourte- 
ous, and they remarked that my people had not brought a proper 
introduction from the chief of Ahmedi. I replied that, being a 
traveller and a guest of their sovereign, no such letter was 
required, and that I should not accept their grudged hospitality, 
but pay for all I required. They then pretended that no offence 
was meant, and that the country was at my disposal. We found 
the people here in all the noise and excitement of a marriage; 
rude music, and ruder mirth and cheering, were kept up till late, 
and the women were observed industriously engaged at the hand- 
mills preparing flour for the entertainment, which lasts during 12 
days. 

The district of Orzu extends 8 or 9 fursacks each way; it 
contains 7 little village forts, generally surrounded by huts of 
boughs and reeds. These forts are real strongholds, the possession 
of which secures that of the territory around, and as life is held 
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very cheap in these parts, they are guarded with the greatest 
jealousy. The revenue is 1200 tomans, and the produce of the 
fields consists of the articles usually found in the south of Persia. 

Bearings from Dowletabad, as pointed out:— 

Forghan, S.W., beyond mountains of Lar, 8 fursacks off. 

Gushk, a fort, N. 15° E., 8 fursacks off. 

Khabre, part of Aktd, N. 15° W., 16 fursacks distant. 

Akta, district, N. 

30 th January. —We were early off in a direction of 300°.* The 
plain to the W. of Dowletabad is more orless overgrown with aspecies 
of juniper, and the francolin and game of the deer species abound. 
Four miles and a half brought us to a copious canat stream, close to 
the fort of Kaderabad, where I purposed breakfasting, but we were 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of the curious, a great many 
of whom were armed, and form a garrison to the fort against the 
inroads of the people of Lar. The chief man here had a gun, the 
lock of which was that of an old English musket, bearing the name 
of Wilson; the rest of the warriors were armed chiefly with the 
matchlock. Finding it impossible to get my meal in quiet there, 
although the people were civil and respectful, I bade them adieu, 
and proceeded again in a direction of 300°. The fort is rather 
picturesque at a distance, but these mud structures seldom bear a 
close inspection: the habitations are such as I have described at 
Dowletabad. 

Passing an encampment of Afshars, at the 8th mile we pro¬ 
ceeded parallel with mountains half a mile distant to our right; 
towards the 12th mile these mountains receding to the N., form a 
wide recess of the plain, of which at this part and at Dowletabad 
the width is the greatest. At the 14th mile, Allahabad, a lately 
abandoned fort, bore due N. 1 mile distant; and N. 10° W. were 
the snowy mountains of Khabre, a division of Akta, which, not¬ 
withstanding its mountainous character, abounds with fruit groves, 
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of which the pomegranate, almond, pistachio nut, grape, and figs 
are the principal productions. The habitations there are of mud 
and stone. At the 15th mile we reached some rocks, several high 
ridges of which interrupt the plain at this point, running N.N.W. 
and S.S.E. The juniper-trees had become scarcer in this part. 
At ISi miles the deserted fort of Orzu bore N. 5° W. about 2 
miles distant. Presently afterwards we passed the ruins of two 
small forts and some fruit-gardens. At 19i miles occurred the 
fort of Kahn Mahomedi, belonging to Afshars, who speak Turk¬ 
ish. N. 20° E. from thence was the ruined fort of Orzu, the 
people of which occupy huts near it. A good deal of land was 
under cultivation in this part of the plain, watered by copious 
canat streams. At the 26th mile we reached the small fort of 
Sultanabad, and at the 30th that of Kaleh Nu, where I met 
with a very kind reception from Mahomed Ali Khan, the chief of 
the place. My cattle were so knocked up with the journey and 
want of sufficient food, that I was forced to give them a day’s rest, 
and was hospitably entertained by my new friends. 

The range marked in our maps as the Jebelabad mountains is 
no doubt that of Jemelabad of Akta. Beyond the mountains 
bounding the plain in which Kaleh Nu is situated, to the S., is 
the country of Lar. The direction of Forg was pointed out on a 
bearing of 210°, 10 fursacks or 40 miles distant, and that of 
Tarem 15 fursacks or 60 miles in the same direction. 

The people in these parts hunt the francolin on foot, shouting 
and making all the noise they can when the bird rises, which 
frightens it to such a degree that it is easily captured alive. 

February IsA—From Kaleh Nu* we marched l^mile toZearet, 
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a small collection of huts, an Imamzadeh, and plantations of palms. 
I observed also some kunar-trees, and a solitary cypress. This 
place is situated at the foot of hills which, extending from the 
S.W. into the plain, reduce its width very considerably. We pro¬ 
ceeded diagonally on a bearing of 315° across it, and at the 4th 
mile reached some huts and the ruined fort of Desht-Bir. At 
the 8th mile our way lay over a stony plain clothed with tufts; at 
14£ m. by a shallow valley, through low hills, occupying the 
extremity of the plain; at 1(H m. a watch-tower to our left; at 
18i m. a well of water, and presently another watch-tower, after 
which we crossed an open but uneven tract of country. The 
flocks in these parts are composed almost wholly of black 
sheep and goats. At 23i m. the little fort of Rishghir bore 
210°, one mile off; and at the 24th we reached the hamlet Maho- 
medabad, and immediately got on to the high-road between Yezd 
and Bunder Abassi; thence 1J mile beyond brought us to a 
large round tower and village huts, known as Aliabad, a little 
to the right of the main road we were on. At 27i miles quitting 
this road, we reached at the 28th mile the fort Gishkuh. This 
proved to be a most miserable place, consisting of a few ruin¬ 
ous hovels, and we were even refused admittance; the people 
were sulky and uncivil, and on our pressing for quarters, I 
observed one of the guards coolly priming his matchlock. We 
continued, however, our negotiation, but finding there was no pro- 
vender for our horses to be procured there, we were forced to 
retrace our steps to Aliabad, where its owner Kerbelae Dad 
Ollah received us kindly but roughly, providing all we required, 
and giving us a berth in his tower. This place he had only 
recently built, to remove to from Gishkuh, in consequence of 
his father having been murdered there by the order of Ali Naghi, 
Khan of Lar, in order to gain possession of his property, which 
object he effected. The assassin employed, however, was after¬ 
wards slain by Kerbelae Dad Ollah. 

From hence to Bunder Abassi are 33 i fursacks, to Yezd 80 
fursacks, and to Kerman 40 fursacks. This measure varies a 
good deal in these parts, namely, from 3 to 4 miles per fursack; 
between Yezd and the Gulf I believe that 3 miles per fursack 
may be reckoned. 

February 2nd .—Quitting Aliabad,* and regaining the high- 
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road leading to Yezd, we proceeded by a gradual ascent northwards. 
This part of the country is in summer frequented by the wild ass, 
but at other seasons the presence of the pastoral tribes scattered 
over it scares the game. The plain we presently traversed was 
clothed with tufts of the gum tragacanth plant, and with scattered 
bushes of the wild almond, &c. At 2§ miles we passed a tower 
and garden belonging to an adjoining hamlet embosomed in trees, 
which a mile farther on we left a little to our right. Here we 
overtook a cosseid or foot-messenger from Bunder Abassi, who 
had been 4i days on the way. At the end of the 5th mile we 
alighted at a pond of good water, possessing two trees and some 
cultivation near it. At the 8th mile the mountains of Khabre 
(part of Akt£) bore exactly E., distant probably 25 miles. At 
the 9th mile, still continuing northwards, we reached some low 
hills, and traversed them by a broad passage and an easy ascent, 
gaining the summit at the 13th mile. Here we entered the dis¬ 
trict of Sirjan, and proceeded by a gentle descent through low 
hills in a direction a little E. of N. until the 14th mile, when, 
reaching a plain of great extent, we continued northwards. Finding 
we could not reach any village before nightfall, at about the 20th 
mile we turned off the road across the country in a direction of 
60°, reaching at the 25th mile (7 fursacks) the ruined mud fort of 
Kum, near which some Afshar black tents were pitched belonging 
to Yeni Ali Khan, who is chief of about 300 families of that 
tribe. We were kindly received by his brother Abdul Hussein 
Sultan. 

This part of the country abounds with jerboas and marmots, 
which have perforated the land in such a way as to render riding 
difficult. The plain becomes Kevvir or Salt Desert farther 
on, and is often frequented by the wild ass. It is bounded on 
the W. by the country of Darab, and, being destitute of water 
excepting that of wells, is an uncultivated tract on its southern 
extremity. 

The highway for caravans between Yezd and Bunder Abassi, 
which we had travelled on this day, is said to be at one point only 
impracticable for artillery, that is at the Tengheh Zaugh, between 
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Saidabad and Gurcli, a narrow pass of 3 fursacks in length, 
very rocky, and overrun by water. The road by which guns are 
therefore taken to or from Bunder Abassi is by Kerman, the 
position of which is about S.E., and not S., from Yezd. 

February 3rd .—From Kum* we took a cross path leading on a 
bearing of 75° at 14 mile into a high-road, different from that by 
which we travelled yesterday. It led us northwards over the plain, 
which for a space was bare kevvir, but farther on was clothed 
with bushes for several miles. On the way we breakfasted at some 
black tents, but the water drawn from wells with which the people 
supplied us, was so filthy and thick, that we could not use it for tea. 
At the 21st mile the village of Abbassabad lay three quarters of a 
mile to our left, and at the 23rd that of Salabad 1 mile on the 
same side, half a mile N. of which is a white isolated rock rising 
from the plain. At the 24th mile the small village Darestan 
occurred, and at the 26th that of Malekabad, where we alighted. 
This place is almost destitute of trees, but many of the villages of 
this plain possess gardens and groves of trees. 1 took from thence 
the following bearings:— 

Bulverd, village, N.E., 5 fursacks or 15 miles distant. 

Eezetabad, do., 335°, 1^ mile distant. 

Ilassanabad, do., 320°, 3 miles distant. 

Sang Amerabad, white rock in the plain, 195°. 

llizvanabad, village, 195°, 1 mile distant. 

Aleabad, do., 185°, 2 miles distant. 

Kaleh Sang, another isolated rock and ruins, 330°, 6 miles distant. 

Shah Feeruz, a mound and tower, N. 5° W., 41 miles distant. 

A wide expanse of plain to N.W. 

The district of Sirjan is said to extend N. and S. 24 fursacks, 
and E. and W. 22 ditto. It is one of the most flourishing of the 
countries of Kerman, and contains about 41 villages, and a great 
many hamlets, of 42 of which I obtained the names. The village 
of Pariz is noted for the hawks reared there, and for its ancient 
mine of turquoise, which is no doubt the one alluded to by Marco 
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Polo, but it is no longer worked. The district possesses copper 
and lead ore, and abounds with game. 

A remarkable tract of salt, like a vast field of ice, is situated to 
the W. of Sa'idabad, of which I shall give further particulars 
hereafter. 

The productions of the fields are similar to those of other parts 
of the country. 

February Ath .—Quitting Malekabad,* we encountered a caravan 
of 370 camels on their way from Yezd to Bunder Abassi, laden 
chiefly with madder-root, cotton, assafoetida, and almonds; and 
we passed a second company of about the same size soon after¬ 
wards. At the 2nd mile we reached Ezetabad; at the 5th Taja- 
bad. We then turned off the road in a direction 290° to visit the 
rock and ruins of Kaleh Sang, which we reached in half an hour. 
The rock is of considerable size and height, rising from the plain, 
and is of crystallized limestone. It is encircled by a low wall, with 
towers at a distance, varying in breadth, and probably not exceed¬ 
ing 100 paces; and on the eastern side a second wall is carried 
out to a distance of 170 paces from the inner one. The spaces 
between both walls arid the rock are occupied by the ruins of 
houses of unburnt brick, but nothing remains standing excepting 
some defences which crown the highest part of the rock, partly of 
burnt, partly of sun-dried brick. I could learn nothing regarding 
the history of this place, excepting that its origin is attributed to 
Feruz Shah, one of the Sassanian monarchs; no one knew when 
or how it was destroyed ; it must have been an inconsiderable 
place. A fragment of the rock, sculptured and formed into a 
pulpit with steps, is found on the northern side. 

We proceeded over a sandy tract of desert, in which w r e pre¬ 
sently lost our way, in consequence of the clouds of dust and sand- 
drift caused by the gale which has raged since yesterday ; reach¬ 
ing some tents, w r e procured a guide, and at the 12th mile got 
again on to the high-road we had missed. We then proceeded on 
a bearing of 295°, passing, H mile farther on, the village Jellala- 
bad. At the 16th mile those of Feruzabad and Makeabad, about 
three quarters of a mile to our left; then Ghiadgar and Kuslikabad, 
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also to our left. At about the 18th mile we reached Saldabad, 
the principal village in Sirjan, containing some 500 houses, and a 
small bazar of 150 shops, 20 or 25 of which latter retail the 
manufactures of Manchester. A number of small traders with 
the country around reside here. 

From Saidabad to Kerman is a distance of 34 fiirsacks; to 
Darab, 27 or 28 fursacks; Shehr Babek, 15 fursacks. 

The direction of the town of Kerman, as pointed out by the 
people, was about 40' from this place; that of Yezd about 340°: that 
of Pariz, where the turquoise-mine exists, N. 5° E., distant 35 or 
40 miles ; in that vicinity also the ghez , which yields manna, grows 
abundantly. 


Situation of Darab, about .. 50° beyond snowy range of mountains. 

„ Shehr Babek, .. 315, 15 fursacks. 

,, Kaleh Sang, .. S.E., 10 miles distant. 

„ Nejjefabad, village, 140°, 8 miles distant. 

„ Akberabad, do., 155, 8 ,, 

„ Feruzabad, do., 175, 2 „ 

„ Makeabad, do., 185, 14 

„ Deh Yadgar, do., 190, 1 ,, 

„ Abadeh, do., 240, 1 ,, 

„ Jaferabad, do., 285, 2 ,, 

From 325° to 290°, a wide expanse of plain and clear horizon. 

Tuppeh ShahFeruz, a mound, 120°, 12 miles distant. 

Mountains of Pariz, from N. 25° E. to FT., some 30 miles distant. 

From 350° to 335°, a range of mountains belonging to Shehr Babek. 
From 325° to 330°, small range E. of Shehr Babek. 

Snowy mountains of Khabre, S.E., some 60 or 70 miles off. 

Ilange of mountains bounding plain— 

One extremity 50 to 55 miles distant, 290°. 

One „ 27 to 32 „ 230°. 

Kuh e Tymur, small range bounding plain, 50° to 95°. 


February 6.—From Saidabad* we started with fine frosty 
weather on a bearing of 255°, and presently passed some ruined 
villages destroyed, as my guide informed me, by an invasion of 
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Afghans, but he could not say at what period. At 3|- miles 
we reached the village of Deh Nu Balia, and 3 miles beyond 
that of Deh Nu Pain: 8 miles brought us to the nearly unin¬ 
habited village of Khaneh Amre. The plain was generally very 
barren and gradually resolving itself into salt desert. At 104- 
miles we reached the edge of the keffeh or great salt field for 
which this plain is remarkable, and which is one of the most sin¬ 
gular tracts I have ever seen. As I believe I am the first 
European who has crossed it, I will describe it minutely. At 
first it presented the usual appearance of salt-lands in this coun¬ 
try, consisting of a rotten, soft soil, more or less whitened with 
soda; in one part it had drifted like sand into a ridge, and had 
just the appearance of a sandhill. The ground was sprinkled 
with tufts, but these entirely disappeared as we proceeded, and 
no symptom of vegetation occurred for the remainder of the way 
across. Our baggage cattle, which had preceded us, were dis¬ 
torted by the mirage into the appearance of lofty trees, and the 
deceptive resemblance of water, with the neighbouring mountains 
reflected in it, was seen in the same direction. This latter is one 
of the most remarkable effects of the mirage, and I never else¬ 
where observed in a totally arid tract the appearance of an inland 
sea or lake surrounded by wooded shores, and having the shadows 
of trees and other objects which had no reality reflected on its 
placid visionary surface—a phenomenon which never fails to pro¬ 
duce on the mind a most pleasing effect. I think it may be thus 
explained in some degree. Where the causes which produce the 
mirage are most intense everything on the surface of the plain is 
lost sight of, and an expanse of what appears to be water is the 
consequence; but towards the edges of* that space in which the 
causes are in operation, the diminished effect of these latter admits 
of the usual appearance of distortion afid elongation of every 
object which may be exposed to them, in consequence of which 
every little tuft or bush in the plain is magnified into a tree, and 
the shadow of each (however small) undergoes the same exagger¬ 
ation to the view; thus one has an expanse of water, with banks 
and trees and their shadows reflected. Occasionally a small 
mound or elevation in the plain becomes in appearance a wooded 
island. 

We proceeded by a hard, smooth path worn in the otherwise 
soft, rotten soil: in rainy weather the keffeh becomes impassable, 
and the whole tract a mere morass or bog. I observed that 
wherever rainwater had collected or flowed in streamlets, a beau¬ 
tiful incrustation of salt was the result. As we advanced, the path 
for a while lay through a deep layer of loose salt, and then com¬ 
menced the most notable part of the keffeh. The loose salt gave 
place to a sheet of the same substance, hard and highly crystallized, 
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and not yielding to the tread of a horse, though at first only one 
or two inches in thickness; beneath it was brine, mud, and water. 
Poles or stumps of trees placed at intervals guided us on our way, 
but presently we lost all traces of a path, and travelled over one 
wide expanse or field of salt, on which the horses* tread left no 
impression, and which resembled the surface of a frozen sea. 
The salt, however, was everywhere cracked into sections of from 
half a foot to 3 and 4 feet in diameter, in the form of pentagons, 
hexagons, and heptagons, and the brine beneath oozing through 
the cracks marked them more distinctly by a slightly raised edge. 
In the midst of this singular tract one almost loses sight of land. 
N. and S. were clear expanses of salt, and were it not for the 
neighbouring mountains on the W. one might fancy oneself in the 
midst of an interminable frozen ocean. The length, as reported, 
is from N. to S., 6 fursacks, or 21 miles ; but to the S.E. it spreads 
out into a very wide expanse. Its breadth at the part where we 
crossed was about 6 miles. I endeavoured when in the midst to 
ascertain the depth of the salt, but having no proper instrument 
for digging into it, was obliged to relinquish the effort after 
piercing with difficulty to a depth of 3£ inches. I was subse¬ 
quently informed that it is 12 or 15 inches deep. My servants, 
who had traversed Persia in every direction, had never met with 
any similar spot, and it is undescribed in our maps and books. 
Towards the W. side the surface was one unbroken sheet without 
a crack, its crystals sparkling in the sun, the heat and glare of 
which were inconveniently felt. 

After getting again upon the hard plain, at the 20th mile 
quitting the main road we struck across the country in a direction 
of 310 U , after closely approaching the hills. At the 21st mile we 
reached another high road, and presently afterwards, leaving it, 
turned towards the small fort and village of Kheirabad, where we 
alighted at the end of the 27th mile, having been obliged to travel 
about 5 miles out of our way to reach an inhabited spot. It 
proved a wretched place, consisting of a claybuilt fort and about 
15 hovels, in which 25 families of Beluch were crowded. These 
people are from the neighbouring country of Fars, of a race 
anciently transported to that province. The fort was, as usual, 
strictly guarded, and we were refused admittance into the interior 
portion of it. 

Bearings and positions . 

Shehr Babek, as pointed out, 345°, 12 fursacks, or 42 miles off. 

Pariz, N. 35° E. 

Kuh Punj, a high range in the distance on the Kerman road, 70°. 

Kuh Kazar, also a high range, dO. 

The villagers here brought me the skin of a wild ass lately 
killed near this, measuring from the ears to the root of the tail 

f 2 
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feet. The skin was of a light fawn colour, with a streak of 
dark brown along the back from head to tail; belly white ; tail 
two spans in length, with hair at the extremity, and very thin. 
The coat more resembled fur than hair, and was short and close : 
the mane only 1 h inch in length. The ears longer than those of 
a horse, but smaller than those of a tame ass. The villagers 
called this a wild horse. The fact is, the asses are named accord¬ 
ing to their size, the smallest only being termed asses, the next in 
size mules, and the largest horses. The wild ass has no streak 
across the shoulders. 

7 th .—After a sleepless night, occasioned by the vermin in our 
miserable quarters, I rose in little humour for travelling. Pro¬ 
ceeding on a bearing of 220°, and crossing a broad recess of 
the plain, we entered the mountains, and presently observed a 
herd of deer.* At the 6th mile two roads occurred, one leading 
direct to Kutru and the other on a bearing of 260°, by which we 
proceeded through a broad valley more or less clothed with bushes 
and the benneh-tree, which bears a small fruit with a stone and 
kernel; the latter is eaten, and from the tree a resin is obtained. A 
small species of hare is found in this part, similar to what I have 
before described. At 17i miles, having reached the head of the 
valley, we found a deep well of good water, where, by means of a 
stable-bucket and a rope, we obtained some of the contents to 
refresh ourselves and cattle with, this being the first water we had 
met with since the morning. Here we entered the territory of 
Fars, and proceeding by a gentle descent still through a valley, 
shallower than the preceding one, we presently observed two herds 
of wild asses, consisting of about 8 each. The nearest to us 
separating into two divisions, I gave chace to the one of these which 
consisted of the leader of the herd, a magnificent animal, remark- 
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able for his size above all the rest, and two others. After a short 
gallop I approached within about 50 paces of them, but my horse 
was already fatigued, and though I kept up with their long heavy 
gallop I could get no nearer, and fired at them without effect. 
This incident gave me a poor opinion of the speed of the wild ass, 
the belief in which is common amongst Europeans, whilst many 
Persians have assured me that they are not so remarkable for swift¬ 
ness as for their long wind and endurance—qualities which give 
them a great advantage over the mounted horse in an open bound¬ 
less country. With a short start only, I should think they might 
be overtaken by any well mounted horseman. 

The assafoetida plant grows in this part of the country in great 
abundance, and attains a finer growth than any I have elsewhere 
observed, some of the plants being 4 or 5 feet high. It is entirely 
neglected by the people. 

Gradually we got into a more open country by continued de¬ 
scents, and at 28i miles we alighted at the small village Beshneh, 
possessing some towers of refuge. The distance is called 9 
fursacks. 

February 8< th .—We proceeded on a bearing of 280° down a 
valley much occupied by the ghez-tree, and possessing a salt- 
streamlet.* Near some inclosed vineyards on the way we found a 
numerous colony of partridges ; and at the 3rd mile proceeded on 
a bearing of 210°, over a plain of great length, N. and S., the 
mountains on the western side forming a vast amphitheatre, the 
convexity of which points about S.W.; the plain more or less 
studded with low bushes, but in parts salt and sterile. At 15^ 
miles we alighted at Kutru, beyond which we could not proceed 
that day, there being no inhabited place for many fursacks on our 
way beyond it. 

This village possesses two forts, the older one occupied by 
houses, the other only by the families of the chief people and pro¬ 
prietors here. There is also a large and what has once been a 
good guest-house, now falling to ruin. 

Bearings from Kutru . 

Vezireh, small village .18 miles distant, 145°. 

Sadrabad, do. . 2 „ 175. 
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205 and 1 90 salt barren tract 4| 
195 salt barren tract. 3 

O OK 1 

190 . ^ 

070 „ . . ^ 

185 . 1 

210 over great plain. \ 

215 . h 

15> 
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Kaleh Khan, small village. J mile distant, 240°. 

Termination or point of mountains bounding tliis plain on W. 120. 
Kallatu, all isolated high rock in the plain, 30 miles off on the road 
between Darab and Sirjan, 115°. 

Keffeh Mur, another and smaller rock in plain about 20 miles off, 112°. 

February $th .—From Kutru we proceeded on a bearing of 
260° and 275°, the plain clothed with the gum-tragacanth plant.* 
At the 2nd mile we entered a deep and wide ravine through the 
mountains, and proceeded by a gradual ascent in direction 275°. 
This pass abounds with bushes and the benneh and wild almond 
trees, which give covert to quantities of partridges; and our ride 
was rendered very pleasant by the scenery, and the notes of several 
birds. The 6th mile brought us to the top of the pass, from whence 
we proceeded by a gentle descent over an open tract between hills, 
the country still clothed with tufts and bushes. At 12? miles we 
descended through a narrow, tortuous valley by a very rough road 
and considerable slope, towards the end of which occurred some 
plantations of pomegranate, walnut, and other trees, nourished by 
a streamlet of very clear water. At 15^ miles ascended again a 
quarter of a mile, when we came in sight of the Lake of Neyriz, or 
Kheir, stretching nearly N.W. and S.E. apparently, though only 
a part of it was visible: the delight one feels at the sight of any 
considerable sheet of water in these arid countries must be ex¬ 
perienced to be understood. We descended by a bad and rather 
steep road, on a general bearing of 270°, reaching the bottom of 


* Distances and bearings. 


260° .. ... 

275 . 

Enter deep Pass. 

275° . 

270 . 

255 . 

By windings of valley from 
220° to due N. to top of 

ascent . 

325° by gentle descent through 
hills. 


Miles. 

I 

n 

i* 

i 

13 


2f 

§ 


320° | 

300 1 

310 and 325°.... § 

300 305° 285° 290° .. 2 

310 i 


Descend through narrow tor¬ 
tuous valley in general di¬ 
rection N. 


320° and 340° 


320° and 285° .. .. 

305 and 320 . 

305 ... 

300 and 330 .. ... ... .. 

To plantations. 

305° 285° .. .. 

270 ° ascending come in sight 

of lake . 

Descend 270° to bottom of de¬ 
scent. 

280° across plain.. 

265 . 

250 to pond .. ... 

230 . 

225 and 230°. 

240 . 

230 . 

To Neyriz. 


Miles. 
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I 

I 

I 

I 
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21§ 
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the pass at the commencement of the 17th mile, and then proceed¬ 
ing along the plain over very rough ground. At the 19th mile, 
alighting at a circular pond, I despatched a servant in advance to 
procure quarters at Neyriz, which bore from thence S.W. 

A village fort in the plain, called Kaleh Seifabad, bore 265°, 2 miles distant. 
Do. do. Jaferabad, N. 40° W., 6 miles distant. 

Portion of the lake visible, between points W. 5° N. and W.N. W., distant 
about 8 miles—-the lake appearing from hence as though shut in by 
mountains on all sides excepting the W. 

We reached Neyriz at the end of 21^ miles of difficult road, 
and here I met with my servant, who had not been very courteously 
received by the people of the governor, Hadj Zein ul Abedin 
Khan, and was churlishly told, in reply to his application for 
quarters for me, that there was a caravanserai in the place. This 
was the first instance of incivility I had met with from any one in 
office on this journey; and, having subsequently complained of it 
to the governor of Shiraz, an apology was made. I took up my 
quarters in a medresseh , which afforded fair accommodation. 

From Neyriz to Eej, across the mountains, is a distance of 
4 fursacks, or 12 miles. The district of which Neyriz is the 
principal place, had suffered greatly from the ravages of locusts 
for two successive years. The productions of the country are much 
the same as those generally of other parts of Persia—namely, 
grain, millet, cotton, tobacco, and palma Christi, but not in great 
quantities, there being a scarcity of water; the plain is therefore 
little cultivated. Fruits, however, are abundant and cheap. The 
district extends about 30 miles E. of the town by the way w r e 
came. Lead-mines are found in its hills. 

Neyriz itself is a poor town, containing about 1500 families, 
including those of its three adjacent forts. It occupies a consider¬ 
able space with its gardens and houses in a corner of the plain 
near mountains, and on the south-eastern extremity of the lake, 
from which it is distant about 7 miles. In some of our maps it is 
erroneously placed on the northern shore. Its bazar possesses 
some forty or fifty shops and three caravanserais, but the former 
are of the meanest description. Though this place is on the high¬ 
road between Shiraz and Kerman, such is the limited nature of 
the traffic between the two places that we had not encountered a 
single caravan in all the distance between Sirjan and Neyriz. 

The lake, which is in many European maps marked as that of 
Bakhteghan, is known on the spot as the Deriah, or Sea of Neyriz 
or Kheir—the latter from the name of a neighbouring village; 
sometimes it is called Deriah i Nemek (Salt Sea). I could 
never find that it is called Bakhteghan, nor is there seemingly 
any place of that name in the vicinity. 
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February 10 th .—From Neyriz * we proceeded over an unculti¬ 
vated plain, passing at 4^ miles the village of Khajeh Ahmed, 
situated 1 mile off to our right at the foot of a lonely rock. At 
the 5th mile the village of Kaleh Nu bore due N. 10 miles 
distant; that of Rustak, 350°, 2 miles off; and Kaleh Shur, 
N. 5° E., 3 miles distant. We were then travelling parallel with 
mountains about 2 miles off to the S. 6| miles brought us 
close to some rocks rising from the plain; and here was a consi¬ 
derable tract under cultivation, belonging to the above-named 
villages, and small encampments of Eliats, living however as 
Rayats on the soil. At 9^ miles occurred the small fort of Ay 
Yovan, unoccupied, but surrounded by black tents. From hence 
the eastern extremity of the lake bore N. 30° E., but the water 
then reached only to N. 10° E., it being low at this season. An¬ 
other point of the lake bore 280°, about 2^ miles distant. The 
shore at this part runs E. and AV., and the expanse of water is 
about 3 miles in breadth. On the N. it is shut in by a line of 
hills and mountains, and for a considerable distance on that side 


* Distances and bearings . 

Miles. 1 Miles. 

285° . 1 280° 295°. 2§ 

275 . | 

280 . li 

290 .‘.. .. | 

(Here the direction of the shore 
was from 115° to 295°.) 

270° 280°. 1 

285 ... | 

275 .. | 

270 . | 

265 . 1 

270, leaving the lake .... | 

275 . 1| 

270 . i 

270 265°.. .. f 

290 270° 285° . J 

260 . £ 

Village Khajeh Ahmed 1 mile 
distant. 

270° 285°. | 

265 270° 275° 280°. | 

295 £ 

275 jj 

Village Kaleh Nu bore 360°, 

10 miles distant. Village 

Rustak 350°, 2 miles distant. 

Kaleh Shur N. 5° E., 3 miles 
distant. Mountains 2 miles 
off to South run in a line 
with the shore. 

270° 265°. £ 

270 . § 

260 i 

285 270°.. .. | 

290 . | 

To village Mubarekabad. 

275° . | 

Lake appeared to terminate at 
this point, having taken a 
bend due N., and some rocks 
shutting out the view of its 
continuation W. 

2Q*»° 

o 

275 to rocks. § 

9QO 960° 970° 3 

275 H 

265 \ 

285 265°. \ 

280 295 to Ay Yovan .... \ 

285 270 . .. 1 

To ruined village Seraj. 

330 . £ 

305 .. .. .. .. | 

to Kheir. 

295 305 . 4J 

26 
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its shore was completely whitened by the presence of innumerable 
water-birds, chiefly swans and flamingos, which latter were also 
seen wading far into the water in search of their prey. Many 
dark lines indicating shallows were visible, and on these also the 
birds collect. The oyster-catcher is seen abundantly, but is very 
timid. The water of the lake is extremely salt, and in summer 
leaves a thick saline deposit on the mud. The shores have no sandy 
beach, but soft fine mud; and I did not observe a single shell. 

A high range of mountains, called the Kuh Khojeh Malli, 
30 to 36 miles off, bore from Ay Yovan between the points 335° 
and 350°. The 16th mile brought us close to the water, and here 
was another vast collection of aquatic birds. Thence the road led 
parallel and close to the lake for some distance, a range of moun¬ 
tains on our left running in a line with it about 1 mile distant. 
The accompanying bearings will show the previous and subse¬ 
quent direction of the shore, 18 \ miles having led us gradually from it. 
Twenty-three miles and a half brought us to the village Mubareka- 
bad, and at the 24th the lake appeared to terminate at a bearing due 
N., but this was not really the case; its southern shore had taken 
a bend northwards, and the presence of some high rocks shut out 
from view the continuance of the water to the westward; it was 
at this point about 1^ mile distant. At the 25th mile we reached 
the ruined mud village-fort Seraj, surrounded by cultivated land ; 
thence 305° direct to Khir, which village we reached after a ride 
of 26 miles. This, too, was a ruinous-looking place; the people 
complaining that they were frequently plundered by the Kashgai 
tribe; and the place swarmed even at that season with vermin and 
musquitoes, the latter of which I could not protect myself from, until 
I had lighted a fire of straw in my room and smoked them out. 

The people pretend the lake contains no fish, or any living animal: 
this I should doubt, seeing the number of flamingos which wade 
in it; and it is not improbable that in the mud are found, as in the 
salt lake of Orumieh, polypi and other living creatures, upon 
which the birds may feed. In dry summer seasons the water is 
entirely evaporated, and its bed may then be traversed on foot. The 
water, which is almost entirely derived from the Kur (known to 
us as the Bund Amir river), is clear. The beautiful and grace¬ 
ful flamingo appears nearly white at a distance, and it is not until 
it takes wing that the scarlet and black of its wings are much 
perceived. 

Bearings from Khcir . 

Village Dest-Jerd .. ..N. 15° E. i mile distant. 

„ Baugh . 205 1 a „ 

„ Mufferghan .. .. 200 li „ 

„ Meynxuneh . 210 2 h „ 

The lake on this side runs N. and S. to a point bearing from 
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lienee N. 20 E., and a faint line of water is seen extending 
westwards. 

Kheir is situated in the district of Istahvonat, or Savonat, which 
extends from the southern border of the lake at this part some 
miles beyond the mountains, where the small town of Istahvonat 
is found, on a bearing from Kheir of about 140°, 12 miles distant. 
The productions consist of barley, wheat, rice, millet, Indian corn, 
cotton, and tobacco. Walnut and sycamore trees flourish in this 
part, and there is one of the latter of remarkable height and girth 
at Istahvonat, the measurement of which, as given me, was 45 feet 
in circumference at 2 feet from the ground. Istahvonat possesses 
eight villages ; the climate is remarkably mild in winter, as is that 
of all the circumference of the lake. The porcupine is found there, 
as in many other parts of Persia. 

February 11th .—We had a long march to perform, and quitting 
Kheir* continued westward, near the mountains on our left and 
parallel to the lake on the other hand. The 4th mile brought us 


W. near mountains to left, and 
lake to right 
300° . 

310 290° to deserted fort .. 

290 . ... 

To foot of mountains. 

300° .. .. 

320 . .. .. 

285 ... 

295 .. ... ... 

To spring of tepid water. 

345° ... 

305 .. 

310 .. .. 

325 ... 

295 ..... 

Bend in the shore N. 

315 . 

275 .. 

320 i 

315 ..- I 

310 s 

355 I 

335 H 

310 . .. .. H 

305 .. .. I 

Short bend in the shore N. 

340° s 

345 I 

330 | 

315 3 

335 i 


Miles. 

320° 315° 310° and 295° and 310° 2j 

320 1| 

To Khaneh Kird. 

300° 310°. f 

295° § 

320 and 300° by ascent .... 1 

295 li 

265 Pass abreast of island, 

then over low hills. J 

285° 255°. i 

300 .. .. | 

285 and 260°. | 

250 f 

270 | 

250 .. .. .. .. .. l£ 

235 | 

260 250° 235° 240° ... ..... 1 

Cross small spur of mountains 
on left, and the Pool-e- 
Talkh (Bridge), then 310° 

over plain . f 

290° 5£ 

Large mound called Kaleh 
Turenji. 

290° 280°. 3§ 

Chenar—deserted village, 270° 
and a little S. of that point, 
until we alighted at Kheiro- 
meh. 4t 

4G 5 
* °6 


* Distances and bearings. 
Miles. 
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to the foot of the former, when we proceeded on a bearing of 
300°, and reached a spring of tepid water at the 6th mile. The 
benneh-tree, ghez, and wild almond abound in this part. I found 
it impossible to obtain correct bearings of the shore, from its flat¬ 
ness and irregularity, and the mud preventing one's approach to 
the water’s edge ; but we had been travelling nearly parallel with 
it, and the annexed bearings will show the variations. At the 
12th mile the shore took a bend northwards ; hitherto from Kheir 
the water had appeared to be from 2 to 3 miles across, subse¬ 
quently it became much diminished in width, but apparently less 
shallow: a second bend northwards occurred at the 19th mile. 
Khaneh Kird, consisting of a tower, a ruined caravanserai, and a 
well, occurred at the 24th mile; thence, by a gentle ascent over 
a hard stony road, we crossed some low hills and passed abreast 
of an island nearly divided in two. An extensive view is here 
obtained of the lake spreading to the S. and W. At the 29th 
mile its southern extremity bore 270°. At the 33rd we crossed 
a spur of the mountains on our left, close to which a little bridge, 
known as the Pool-e-Talkh, marks the boundary between the dis¬ 
tricts of Istahvonat and Kulbar, or Kurbale, which latter extends 
to Bund Amir, 11 fursacks E. and W., and about 4 fursacks 
N. and S. Here we entered upon an extensive plain formed by 
the recession of the mountains to the S., a fine level tract, over 
which we proceeded at first on a bearing of 310°. Thus far we 
had constantly the mountains close to our left, and the shore of 
the lake equally near on our right; we were now receding from 
both ; and it was not long ere we gave chase, but ineffectually, to 
a herd of twenty-five antelopes. At the 39th mile we arrived at 
a large artificial mound, called Kaleh Turenji, which in the 
days of Nadir Shah was crowned by a fort ; here we and our 
cattle assuaged our thirst with some indifferent water. Thence, 
on a bearing of 290° and 280°, we passed at 424 miles the 
deserted village Chenar, ruined the year before by the Arab and 
Baharlu tribes after the death of Mahomed Shah; but for three 
years past the tribes had been plundering the country. We had 
fondly imagined that one of the above two places might be our 
station for the night, but, finding no inhabitants, we continued on 
in direction 270°, the last bearing I was able to take, owing to the 
approach of night. Afterwards the road led a little to the S. of 
that point until towards the end of the 47th mile, when we alighted 
at the large village Kheiromeh, after being 10 J hours in the saddle. 
The distance is called 12 fursacks. 

At this village I was told the length of the lake is 19 fursacks; 
this measure differs a good deal in these parts, but has latterly 
been equal to 4 miles. 
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The district of Kill bar possesses about 100 villages and ham¬ 
lets, most of them depending on the water obtained from the river 
Kur by means of five bunds or dams thrown across it, one of 
which is the Bund Amir, which I regretted to find had become 
unserviceable through the ruin of an embankment, the expense of 
repairing which had not yet been provided. This district is one 
of the most fertile in the country, producing abundance of rice, 
barley, wheat, and tobacco, and some cotton. 

From Kheiromeh, which is situated on and about a mound, 1 
took these bearings :— 

Southern extremity of lake. 100°. 

Western „ „ . N. 25 E. 10 miles distant. 

Kaleh Chekkab, ruins on a rock .. .. 155 2£ „ 

Snowy mountains west of Shiraz .. 285. 

Mountain near Persepolis . 315 40 „ 

Bund Amir. 305 32 ,, 

District of Servistan, situated S. of mountains 10 miles distant, 200°. 

February Ytth .—Our baggage cattle did not arrive until ten last 
night, after which it rained heavily, and we did not get off this morn¬ 
ing until late.* As we proceeded we found that, notwithstanding the 
boasted fertility of the district, the plain was for the most part 
devoid of cultivation, excepting near the river, where the villages 
are principally situated. The plain is a fine level tract, but de¬ 
ficient in running water, excepting that of the river, which does not 
suffice. On its northern side it has a continuous range of moun¬ 
tains beyond the stream. 


290° .. 

270 
300 

N. 

300 

275 

285 

295 

285 

315 310° 

290 

280 

275 

265 

270 

260 

275 

265 255° 

270 

275 
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right. 
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265° . 

Village Du Deh 330'. 
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In these parts we frequently pass small burying grounds 
where there are no habitations ; these belong to the Eliats, who 
at this season are for the most part in the warmer districts far¬ 
ther S. Wild animals make great havoc in these places of inter¬ 
ment, and yesterday I remarked one grave torn open, the shroud 
of the body and the hair of the deceased lying scattered about the 
plain. At the 17th mile we passed the village Kheirabad, three- 
quarters of a mile to our right, and here we quitted the district of Kul- 
bar for that of the city of Shiraz (the Homai Shehr). At the 20th mile 
the village of Yezd Khast occurred, H mile to our left; and at the 
22nd mile we were parallel with the eastern extremity of a range 
of rocky mountains intersecting the plain in a direction E. and W., 

1 mile to our right. The 24th mile brought us near the village 
Du Deh, and soon afterwards we came to a tract of turf, moist 
and boggy, and intersected by small deep streams. The country 
here is studded with wells, the water of which is raised for irri¬ 
gation. We reached Darien, a good village, at the 27th mile, 
reckoned at 7 fursacks. Here the houses are as usual mud-built, 
but covered in with reeds, which are plastered over with earth. 
The people have imagined hearths, but have omitted chimneys to 
their abodes. 

February 13th .—As we were quitting the village I heard a 
person remark that I was riding without a saddle. I have over¬ 
heard the same bright opinion before. A European saddle lies so 
close to the horse’s back, and is so little seen, that Asiatics are 
sometimes led into the above mistake; and when they have dis¬ 
covered their error they ask if it is possible to ride fast on such a 
seat. Seeing us mounted on such saddles, they form the most 
contemptible opinion of European cavalry; and certainly nothing 
can be in greater contrast, than their own and our saddles and 
mode of riding : their seat is soft and high, and with a demi-peak 
in front, and the stirrups very short; ours low, smooth, hard, and 
comfortless. The Persian horse-equipage is preferable in many 
respects : the sharp corner of the shovel stirrup-iron serves instead 
of spur; the demi-peak is convenient for throwing the rein over 
when one dismounts, and for which the bridle is purposely 
shortened ; both bridle and bit are single. The saddle is supplied 
with thongs, with which to fasten cloaks and other objects required 
on a journey ; and a breastplate and crupper are standing parts of 
the equipment. The saddle is prolonged behind into a covering 
which keeps the horse warm in the loins; and one leather girth is 
all that is required to keep the whole of it fast. On such a saddle 
a Persian looks almost a part of his horse, snugly and firmly seated, 
no protuberance of ungainly-looking legs and feet; and he is 
enabled to turn himself about in his seat and perform a variety of 
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curious feats which it were useless to attempt on a European 
saddle. The latter is, however, better adapted to fast riding and 
to leaping. 

The village Laibesheh is situated li mile from Darien, on a 
bearing of 345°.* At the 1st mile we reach low hills, and passed 
the village Kushk-e-Mullah a little to our right; crossed hills 
and immediately descended into a narrow plain, of no great extent, 
running E. and W. At the 8th mile we entered by a broad pass 
through mountains, commencing by a gentle ascent near the 
western extremity of the plain; the pass widened into a broad 
valley. At 14| miles we descended by a very stony road lead¬ 
ing through the mountains ; and at the 21st mile, approaching the 
poet Saady’s tomb, I was met by a small party, composed of the 
two young nephews of the Eel Khanee (the chief of all the tribes 
of Fars, and a former acquaintance of mine) and their attendants, 
who had been sent out by their father to welcome me. Other 
people met me at different parts of the route ; and, quitting the 
valley, we entered a plain of no great extent, N. and S., in which 
Shiraz is situated. I entered the city gate after a ride of about 
25 miles, and, proceeding through narrow uneven streets, reached 
the house of the agent of our legation at Tehran. 

My general report contains further particulars of Shiraz and 
of the province of Fars. 

Keith Edward Abbott. 

Tehran , June 7, 1854. 


280° 

295 

270, low hills—village Kushk 
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VI.— Notes taken on a Journey eastwards from Shiraz to Fessa 
and Darab , thence icestwards hy Jehrum to Kazerun , in 1850. 
By Consul Keith E. Abbott. 

[For Map, see p. 108.] 

Communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. 

Bead , February 23, 1857. 

I have already, in a previous paper, described the tour which I 
performed from the town of Kerman to Khubbes, and thence 
through some of the southern districts of Kerman to Shiraz, the 
capital of Fars. Wishing to see more of the latter province, I 
determined on returning eastwards, and accordingly, on the 18th 
of March, 1850, I quitted the country quarters I had occupied at 
Ferhadabad, and presently leaving Shir&z behind, proceeded along 
the plain in the direction indicated in the margin.* Before leaving 
Ferhadabad, I took various hearings of objects in the vicinity of 
Shiraz, which it may be useful to detail, premising that my position 
was at about 1 mile from the town, on a bearing of 25° e. 

Dome of Shah Cheragh in the town .. .. 210° 

Village, Kaleh Mahomed Sherif Khan.. .. 175 3s miles distant. 

„ Mevizabad . 185 3£ „ 

„ Kaleh Aly Abad . 175 4^ „ 

„ Kaleh Newab Alieh . 200 3$ „ 


$ mile .155° 

§ „ 165 

h „ 135 

h » 160 

§ .155 

1 „ .160 

Village of U'juwar £ mile to left, 
and Mevurzabad lj do. to right. 

§ mile, 160°, Kaleh Mahomed She¬ 
rif about f of a mile to left, and 
Jasperabad close by. 

Narrow tract of Salt Kevvir. 

1* mile. Village of Aly Akber Khann 
| mile to right, and Kiishkh-e-May- 
dan 1 mile to left; here the Kevvir 
terminates. 

1 mile, 145°. Village of Alliabad 1 
mile to right. 

$ mile .175° 

h „ .130 

£ „ .125 Village 

Kechi 2 miles to right; Deh Nu 
bore 165° 2 miles off. 

£ mile, 125°. Reach Pul-e-Fess^, a 
bridge. 


Distances and bearings. 


1 mile, 150° to 140°, skirting hills on 
our right. 

I mile 
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i » 
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22 miles. 


.. 120° 

.. 115 
.. 110 

.. e. through hills. 

.. 115 and 110°, descend 
of lake. 

. 115° 

. 110 105° and 80° 

. 105 
. 165 
. 135 

. 120 and 115° 

. 145 general bearing. 

. 140 

. 145 and 150° 

. 170 
. 160 

. 155 to Mohulld. 
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Village, Adilabad. 


.. 220 

3 miles distant. 

„ Ahmedabad . 


.. 225 

3 

>> 

„ Ahmedabad Bozourk 


.. 245 

3 


„ Kushan. 


.. 260 


y» 

„ Deh Kurreh . 


.. 270 

CO 

?> 

„ Kushkh Abbass Aly 


.. 230 

2 

>> 

Palace, Takht-e-Kujjerieh .. 


.. 295 

Sh 


Garden, Bagh Nari . 


.. 220 

u 

„ 

„ Bagh Ehram. 

• • 

.. 280 

2 



„ Jehan Nemah and Bagh Nu, both 
adjoining Ferhadabad. 

Haft Tenn .. 


115 i 


The productions of the plain of Shiraz consist of grain—wheat, 
barley, millet, Indian corn and rice—and cotton, besides a variety 
of fruits. The villages appear to be almost invariably walled in ; 
some possess gardens, but many of them are almost without a 
tree. 

From Janferabad, at the 4th mile from Shiraz, the road crossed 
a narrow tract of salt kevvir; and at the 9th mile we passed 
over the Ptil-e-Fessd,, a bridge of nine small arches over a trifling 
stream, which flows from the district of Karabagh, and falls into 
the neighbouring lake. From thence, in a direction of 150°, we 
skirted hills, which here commenced on our right; whilst to our 
left, at about 3-4ths of a mile, rose another parallel range, the 
intermediate space being a salt kevvir and marsh. At the 12th 
mile we passed close to Bermashur, a hamlet, where the land is 
cultivated, and is perfectly studded with w r ells, from which water 
is drawn by bullocks for the irrigation of melon-grounds. As we 
proceeded, we observed the surface of the country to be swarming 
with young locusts about 1- 5th of an inch in length, and not yet 
provided with wings. At 13i miles we entered a passage through 
low hills, a shoot from the main range on our right, extending 
northwards about a mile into the plain, and this led us presently 
to the border of the salt lake, known as the Deriah-e-Nemek. 
We proceeded along its margin on a bearing of 11 5° to a turn in 
it, which occurred at the 15£ mile. Looking back, the shore of 
the lake ran in a direction of 305°—a distance, it was stated, of 2 
fursacks, or 7 miles. Its north-western extremity is studded with 
villages, of which I counted in the distance about 20. I heard 
the cuckoo’s note this day, and observed pewits, starlings, storks, 
the thrush, called in French “merle a plastron,” hooded and com¬ 
mon crows, and waterfowl. Clumps of wild myrtle are observed in 
approaching Mahullu, a village which we reached at the 23rd 
mile. We find some of my people, who had gone in advance, 
engaged in an alarming contest of words, and symptoms of a more 
violent kind, with old women and young, men, children, and dogs, 
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all of whom appeared to be exerting their lungs in an extraordinary 
degree; while some were struggling with my servants to prevent 
their appropriating to my use one of their miserable hovels. The 
Eel Khani’s people, who accompanied me, were dealing gratuitous 
blows with marvellous little regard for the feelings of the reci¬ 
pients ; but this I would not permit any longer, and my arrival 
seemed at once to pacify the hags of the village. I spoke kindly 
to them, and assured them I would reward any one who would 
give me quarters, and an immediate armistice was brought about. 
The poor people set to work sweeping out several of their hovels 
for my party; but on learning that their habitations were the 
abode of legions of vermin, I took up my quarters in the open 
air. 

Mahullu is a poor village, situated at about 3-4ths of a mile 
from the lake, and, by my reckoning, 22 miles from Shiraz ; it 
possesses some garden-land, a few cypress trees, and some 60 or 
70 families. 

The villagers stated the length of the lake on this side to be 
about 5 fursacks; on the opposite side, 6 or 7 fursacks ; and its 
breadth 1 fursack, or 3j miles. It is very shallow, and appears 
to be mainly supplied from only two streams—that which we 
passed this day, and a smaller one on the south-eastern extremity. 
As, however, these must be insufficient to supply so large a surface 
as that of the lake, there must be some other source; and the 
villagers say, that the drainings from the surrounding mountains 
after rain make up the account. In summer the southern end of 
the lake, for about 2 fursacks northwards, becomes dry, and 
covered with a deep deposit of salt, varying from 1^ to 3^ feet in 
thickness, so that it may then be crossed on foot. The salt is 
carried for sale to Shiraz and the villages of the plain. 

The lake may be said to extend in a general direction n.w. and 
s.e. It appears from Mahallu (though it is not really so) to be 
shut in by mountains in all but its northern extremity, where it is 
bounded by the plain of Shiraz. 

We entered the district of Servistan in descending to the 
lake. 

19 th March .—From Mahallu we proceeded on a bearing of 
120°, 155°, and 165°; but my watch having got out of order, I 
was unable to estimate distances exactly on this march. The 
south-eastern extremity of the lake runs in a direction of 120°, 
therefore rendering the north-eastern longer than the south¬ 
western side. We crossed one small stream and then left the lake 
behind us. Our path led us between e. and s.e., through a 
smooth uncultivated plain, extending in a direction e.s.e. and 
w.n.w. At the 12th mile we reached a ruinous village called 
Kheirabad, from whence I took the following bearings:— 
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Village, Kuyoimjoun. 235° 3 miles distant. 

„ Pulekelimter (ruined) .. 240 3 „ 

„ Beit-ul-Allah i .. .. 255 5 ,, 

„ Khosruabad.145 1£ ,, 

This appears to be a very thinly-inhabited plain, and very little 
cultivated, but the district contains 23 villages. Flocks of sheep 
and goats, almost all black and brown, as most of the flocks of this 
province would appear to be, were almost the only noticeable 
objects. 

From the above-named village we proceeded in a direction 
generally a little s. of e., immediately passing Kennu, a village to 
our right, thence to Ketta Gumbez, another village; and by a 
course a little n. of e., passing Rebat a mile to our left, we reached 
Burzu, called also Servistan, the chief village of the district, 
situated at 7 fursacks, or 24^- miles from Mahullu, and containing, 
it was said, 800 families. The heat had been very oppressive 
during this march, and we were evidently approaching a warmer 
region than that of Shiraz. Burzu is embosomed in gardens and 
orchards, producing a variety of fruits: many of the trees were in 
blossom, others covered with the brightest green. 

Immediately south of this village is another large one, called 
Tezing, said to contain 600 families, likewise embosomed in 
orchards; but only two or three other villages of this plain seem 
to possess gardens and groves. 

The inhabitants stated that their fields having last year been 
ravaged by the locusts, they had laid very little land under culti¬ 
vation this season. They endeavour to destroy the insects by 
digging trenches, driving them in, and throwing earth on them — 
a remedy which can, of course, be carried only to a limited 
extent. 

Salt and sulphur, both stated to be the deposits from springs of 
water, are found in this district. 

20th March. —Our direction from Burzu was s.e., and presently 
115° over a fine carpet of grass mixed with tufts of the green 
tragacanth plant, which covers this end of the plain. At about 
the 4th mile we reached a country of low hills and ravines, clothed 
with tufts and bushes, and a sprinkling of trees chiefly of the 
benneh. The wild-almond bush grows also abundantly, and was 
in full bloom : it bears a white, scented blossom. The stem and 
principal branches are of a very dark colour, and from them 
spring innumerable small twigs—straight, and of a pale green at 
all seasons. 

At the 6th mile we passed two unoccupied watch-towers, and 
from thence our direction varied between 80° and 125° bv rises and 
falls ; after which we commenced an easy, but long descent over 
stony ground, generally in a direction s.e., the country and moun- 
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tains on both sides lightly clothed as before. At about the 12th 
mile we alighted near the ruins of a caravansary, at a stream of 
water, and here I shot a hare of a small species found in these 
parts ; it did not exceed in length two short spans, from nose to 
tail. After breakfasting we continued the descent, on a bearing 
of 115° and 110°, and, at the 14th mile, 105°. We passed many 
flocks of mixed sheep and goats, belonging chiefly to the Baharlu 
tribe, of which we observed small encampments scattered over the 
country. One of my attendants stated that this tribe numbers 2000 
families. We passed two other ruined caravansaries, proceeding, 
first, by a gradual ascent in a direction s.E. for a few miles, and 
then, by an easy descent by a rough road, still on the same general 
bearing, and, as we neared the plain of Fessa, meeting more flocks, 
followed by divisions of the Baharlu tribe, migrating to higher 
ground. Their beasts of burthen consisted almost entirely of 
asses. On getting fairly into the plain of Fessa, we proceeded on 
a bearing of 110°, and were presently met by a party of horsemen, 
headed by a relation of the governor, sent out to welcome me. 
Some of them were excellent riders, and exhibited their skill by 
turning in their saddles whilst at full speed, and firing at objects 
on the opposite flanks of their horses—a feat which I fancy it would 
be impossible to accomplish on a European saddle. We reached 
Fessa, after performing what is called 11 fursacks, or 38^ miles, 
but which, I think, does not exceed 9 fursacks, or 31J miles. The 
plain extends in length e. and w., and may be about 7 miles in 
breadth. Fessa itself, which is merely a large village of some 
900 families, with a detached mud fort and some pleasant gardens, 
stands in the midst of it towards its western extremity. The land 
belongs chiefly to the Governor Mirza Mahomed and his relations, 
by whose family the government of the district has been held for 
ages past. On alighting, I was most courteously and kindly 
received by Mirza Mahomed, who proved to be an old acquaint¬ 
ance of many of my countrymen who have resided in Persia. He 
spoke particularly of Sir John M‘Neil, Sir Henry Bethune, 
Colonel Shee, Mr. Bruce and his suite ; and he mentioned Lieut. 
Wyburd, as having resided at Fessa with him for more than a 
year, and of his being accompanied by a doctor, who died there. 

I inquired in vain for any building near Fessa which might 
answer to the description of the tomb of Cyrus, this district being 
supposed by some antiquarians to represent the ancient Passagarda. 
A tomb exists near the village Meymuni, but the description given 
of it by a native of the place convinced me it could not be what I 
sought for. 

The period of my visit was the second year in which the locusts 
had ravaged this district; we saw swarms of them, and people 
were daily employed in destroying them in the manner 1 have 
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already described. I had difficulty in procuring grain for my 
horses; and in some parts of the country, such was the distress, 
that the people were obliged to resort to the miserable alternative 
of feeding on the insect. The locust is described as being of two 
kinds; the Deriai or sea, and the Missri or Egyptian locust. 
The former are least destructive to the fields, but do great damage 
to the trees. I collected many particulars regarding these insects, 
but as they frequently appeared to me fanciful, and not really the 
result of observation or investigation, I omit them here. Laristan 
is the country from which it is supposed they generally proceed. 

The district of Inessa extends e. and w. about 45 miles, and 
varies in breadth from 9 to 15 miles. Its villages and hamlets 
amount in number to 33 ; and its productions are chiefly barley 
and wheat (the former in ear on the 21st March) : 5 to 12-fold is 
the ordinary yield. Indian corn, millet, sessame-seed; and 
tobacco, cotton, and rice, are produced in small quantities. The 
country is, generally speaking, Ghermsir, or warm region, but 
cooler than Darab. The plain has a dreary deserted appearance, 
and the mountains around arid, and with few traces of vegetation. 

Near the fort a mound is shown, which is said to mark the spot 
where Felamerz, the son of Rustum, was defeated by Behram. 
The latter caused him to be hanged, and his tomb formerly 
existed in the village, until, it is said, a European traveller carried 
off the slab as a relic. 

On the 22nd March I quitted Fessa, after a friendly greeting 
from the Governor, whose kindness and courtesy I shall long 
remember. We proceeded at once towards the Kaleh Zohauk, 
situated at 2 miles south of Fessa: the site is a high, artificial 
mound of soft earth, surrounded at some distance by the remains 
of a broad ditch. The area within is strewn with stones and frag¬ 
ments of brick and pottery, and is now partly under cultivation. 
To the s.e. and s. low mounds of earth, stones, and bricks, show 
that the town extended beyond the ditch in that direction. The 
place is reputed to have been the residence of Zohauk, a prince 
in whose history much Persian fable has been introduced ; but I 
could learn no further particulars of its previous annals. From 
the mound I obtained the following bearings :— 


Fort of Fessa . 

.. 330° 

11 

miles distant. 

Village of Fessa 

.. 335 

2 



Benian 

.. 345 

21 



Kehnaku .. 

5 

2 

>> 


Desht Ahmed .. 

.. 15 

f 

>> 


Kheirabad 

.. 45 

1 

>> 


Kushkh-e-Kazin 

.. 30 



>> 

Deh Desteh 

.. 170 

1 

>> 


Harum 

.. 95 

2 

>> 
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Village of Sehrarud .. .. 135° 3 miles distant. 

„ Mahomedabad.. .. 125 3£ „ 

„ Chuggat. 270 2 „ 

Mountain of Sallu, at the foot of which rises a spring depositing 
salt, 305°, 4 miles distant. 

From the mound our path led, for about 1 mile, in a direction 
8.E., when it altered to 125° for i a mile, and we then passed Deli 
Desteh, situated close by to our right. This village possesses a 
few date trees in common with others of the plain : thence the 
bearings were as follows :— 

U mile S.E. 

£ „ 125° 

U „ 105° and 115° 

to Sudabad, and ^ a mile beyond to Mahomedabad, two villages, 
the latter of which, situated on the southern side of the plain, and 
possessing a large detached garden and vineyard; a pleasant spot, 
planted with cypress and forest trees, rose-bushes, &c., where we 
alighted to breakfast, putting to flight a crowd of women who had 
congregated there. Between the two villages is the bed of a 
stream, then dry, the direction of which is from N.w. to s.E. 

From thence we rode i a mile, on a bearing of 65°, and pre¬ 
sently perceived the surface of the ground quite darkened with 
young locusts about \ an inch in length, but still without wings. 

Thence our bearings were— 


E. .. 

i 

? 

mile. 

100° .. 

i 

3 

,, to Gheasabad. 

85 .. 

3 

? 


105 .. 

1 

3 

n 

95 .. 

1 

„ to the large village fort of Nubundegran, passing 
through which we proceeded £ a mile on a 



bearing of 75°. 

55 .. 

] 

3 

>> 

65 .. 

1 

3 

>> 

80 .. 

£ 


65 .. 

i 

>> 

75 .. 

2 

„ to village of Ghillian. 

55 .. 

1 

„ to foot of hills through which we passed on a 


bearing of 50°, i mile. 
„ 30°, J „ 


Bain, which was greatly needed in those parts, here commenced 
falling, and lasted during the remainder of the day. Thence 
i a mile on a bearing of 45° amongst hills ; crossed little stream 
flowing s.w.; then 1 mile 60° and 50° to small village fort of 
Murdi; after which, by gentle descent, 35° i a mile, 50° i a 
mile, and 60° £ a mile, into a valley; li mile 90° and 80°; 
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1 mile 65° and 70°, the valley expanding into a plain; then 

2 miles in general direction, 60° to the village Shish Deh, where 
nearly all the male inhabitants turned out to meet me. The dis¬ 
tance by the direct road from Fessa is reckoned at 6 fursacks, or 
21 miles ; by visiting the Kaleh Zohauk we added something to it, 
as by my estimate we travelled 23 miles. 

The plain of Shish Deh is shut in by high hills and mountains, 
and is well cultivated in parts. It extends from w. to e. and s.e., 
and is of inconsiderable breadth. The village Hussimabad is at 
Ik mile distant to the s.e. My kind friend of Fessa had deter¬ 
mined his attentions should not cease on my quitting his village, 
and I found at Shish Deh everything prepared for me by his 
directions. 

23 rd March .—Our march this day commenced on the following 
bearings :— 

lft mile, 110° and 120° 

I „ 75°, 

to an encampment of 35 tents of the Karuni, a division of the 
Aynarlu, a tribe said to number 2000 families in some 30 
divisions. 

i mile E. 
i „ 70° 

to a ruined village ; here discovering that we were on the wrong 
road, we proceeded— 

1 mile, 150° 

* „ 45 

2 „ 140 

when, having regained the proper route, we proceeded— 
i mile, 135° 

n „ i 25 ° 

1 „ 100° and 90° 

J „ H5° 

| „ between 115° and 130° 

1 „ 135°, 120, and 125° 

ft „ 130° 

ft „ 140° 

to another encampment of the Karunis. The tents of Eeliats in 
Persia are generally of one description, made from black goat’s- 
hair sacking, supported on poles. I alighted at this encampment 
to allow of my baggage joining from the rear, lest the inhabitants 
of the tents should take a fancy to it. The people were civil 
enough, but many of them had collected with clubs armed with 
heavy knobs, usually carried by the men of the tribes. 

We proceeded on a bearing of 145° for 1 T mile, passing the 
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site of a town, the only remains of which consisted of the founda¬ 
tions of walls, and stones strewn plentifully over it. It is known 
as Karabulak ; and at l£ mile north-w T est of it, the highest part 
of a range of mountains is said to possess the remains of a castle 
known as the Kaleh Mallek-e-Shehriar. We then made ®ths of 
a mile in a direction 140° to the small village fort of Daraku, 
surrounded by a ditch of water, where I again found myself in¬ 
debted for a breakfast to my kind friend at Fessa. Leaving 
Daraku, we proceeded fths of a mile on a bearing of J 30°, wdien 
the plain terminated in an uneven valley, in which the benneh- 
tree, then in leaf, abounds. The young leaf has a resinous, 
aromatic odour. We made fths of a mile in a direction of 100°, 
then J a mile by a very difficult road, and through a narrow defile, 
in a direction between e. and n.e., occasionally by short abrupt 
turns, after which we ascended the hill side on to a better road 
leading £ a mile between e. and s.e., which brought us in sight of 
the plain of Darab. Thence occurred a short, but difficult and 
dangerous, descent; then ^th mile 260°, and varying from 160° 
to 90°, i a mile, by an infamous road, where fossil shells and im¬ 
pressions of the same are found. There is a belief that this part 
of the country was once covered by the sea. Then J a mile, from 
120° to 110°, which brought us fairly into the plain; H mile, 
110°, near high and bold mountains to our left. The plain 
extends nearly e. and w., and on its northern side is extremely 
stony, and abounds with the kunar-tree and gum-tragacanth plant. 
The southern side appears to be destitute of trees. Proceeding 
1 mile on a bearing of 85°, i a mile 105°, and i a mile 90°, we 
came to more remains of stone buildings covering a considerable 
space, but only the foundations remain. A good deal of fine turf 
grows in this part, and a bush with an aromatic leaf, and re¬ 
sembling that of the pepper-tree. Two miles further were made 
in a direction of 105°, and 2 miles e. We crossed four small 
streams flowing into the plain from the n.e. ; and, quitting for a 
time the wooded part, proceeded for -fths of a mile s.e., passing 
more and extensive traces of stone habitations, evidently like 
those already noticed marking the sites of former towns. Here 
mountains project into the plain from the n., and one of rock-salt 
is conspicuous from its variety of colouring. At the foot of this 
mountain issues a diminutive spring of water, which leaves along 
its course a beautiful incrustation of salt. 

Three-fourths of a mile further, on a bearing of 110°, brought 
us to a small stream, 20 paces wide, flowing s., and immediately 
afterwards to a second. One or two villages, with tall palm-trees, 
were observed, after which our course led through low jungle of 
prickly bushes which shelter the Francolin. We made 3 miles 
further on the above bearing, then e. for 4 or 5 miles, passing in 
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this space low hills projecting into the plain, when, long after 
nightfall, we reached some hovels. Again we proceeded for about 
a mile, and reached the outskirts of Darah, that is, its palm- 
groves, through which we passed for another mile or more, much 
wearied with the length of the journey and heat of the weather. 
The distance from Shish Deh is nominally 10 fursacks, or 35 miles, 
which is probably correct. 

As we approached Darab the air w&s fragrant with the deli¬ 
cious odour of orange and lemon blossoms from its many groves 
and gardens. In the absence of the governor Jehanghir Khan, 
a son of my friend the Eel Khani of Fars, I was most courteously 
and handsomely entertained by direction of the princess his wife, 
a sister of the late Mahomed Shah. 

Darab, or Darabjerd, an ancient site, is fallen from its former 
consequence, and is now a mere cassabeh or large village, occu¬ 
pying, with its gardens and groves of orange, lemon, and palm- 
trees, a very considerable space. The mountains on the north of 
it form an amphitheatre, the deepest part of which is about a mile 
from the town, which extends towards the two horns of the crescent. 
To the south rises at a short distance a long line of rocks which 
at one part are sculptured on their southern face, and between 
them and the houses of the place is situated a small mud fort of 
no pretensions. The place possesses no elevated ground, and is 
in this respect wanting in the picturesque ; but viewed from a 
house-top the scene is very pleasing, so great is the extent of the 
foliage, which, at the time of my visit, was of the most beautiful 
green. The palm or date-trees scattered over so wide a space 
are numerous, but generally planted wide apart. The people 
appear to have neglected the cultivation of this valuable tree for 
some time past at Darab. It is affirmed that 50 years since the 
number of date-trees was 100,000, of which only 30,000 remain. 
They are taxed according to their bearing. Offsets from them, 
when transplanted, become, in the course of some years, a source 
of wealth to their owners. 

Darab possesses no bazaars, but only a few shops, of which six 
are of linen-drapers, dealing in English manufactures. 

The climate of the district is oppressively warm in the plain 
during the summer months. In winter snow is rarely seen there. 
The climate of the hills, of course, varies with the elevations. We 
found the flies most troublesome, but they are said to diminish in 
numbers with the approach of great heat. 

The productions of the district are wheat and barley, zohret 
seffeid (a species of millet), rice, tobacco, sesame-seed, and cotton ; 
but every where there was scarcity, this being the seventh year of 
the visitation of the locusts, each year proving more disastrous 
than the preceding. The peasantry were reduced to the utmost 
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distress—to devouring the locusts, and to the use of wild herbs. 
The revenue raised is 14,000 tomans (6300/.), amongst a fixed 
population of 2300 families belonging to this district. The soil is 
reputed of great fertility in many parts when rain falls in sufficient 
quantity; grain yields from ten to fifty fold. The hills on the 
southern side of the plain having no water are, I believe, unin¬ 
habited. I heard of no mines at present worked in this part of 
the country, but old iron mines are said to exist at Shekkarti. 
The district possesses plenty of flocks and herds. Of the former, 
which are usually black and brown, or reddish, as in other parts 
of Fars, goats are more numerous than sheep. The extent of the 
district is 14 fursacks, w. to e., and 6 from n. to s. 

In the neighbourhood of Darab the objects pointed out as 
worthy of attention are the following :— 

The Kalali Darab, consisting of a mud rampart 35 or 40 feet 
in height, encircling an isolated rock, from which it is distant some 
800 paces. The rock itself is situated in the plain, at about 
4 miles from Darab, on a bearing of s.w. The ramparts appear 
to have been flanked at short intervals by earthen towers, and a 
broad ditch, at present partly filled with water and reeds, in which 
wild-fowl lodge, encircles them. On the n.e. an aqueduct has 
been carried across the ditch, and has consisted of substantially 
arched masonry, of which only some remains are now seen. This 
extended some way into the plain, and a watercourse of masonry 
is continued from it within the rampart towards the rock. There 
is no sculpture found here. The area within the ramparts is 
strewn with remnants of large bricks, pottery, and stone. The 
rock itself has been crowned with buildings, and a well has been 
sunk from its summit. It is said this place was destroyed by the 
troops of Omer. 

From the r,ock I took the following bearings :— 

Village Janisi, adjoining the Kalah Darab, 340° 

Town of Darab. 40° 

Hills south of Darab, stretching from 25° to 35°^ These two ranges lie in a 
„ „ 40° „ 90°/line from w.n.w. toE.s.E. 


Village Shabnun. 

.40° 

2 h miles distant. 

>> 

Kayimabad 

. 85 

2* 

yy 

>> 

Zergheran 

. .. .. 110 

u 

yy 


Banuch. 

.135 

o 

yy 


Berghan. 

.325 

o 



Bakhtegherd .. 

.320 

3 

yy 


Shemsbabad 

.315 



n 

Tizab . 

.300 

3 


i) 

Berab . 

.295 

3£ 

yy 

n 

Dehekestan 

. .. .. 275 

5 

yy 

ii 

Mubarekabad 

.260 

3 


ii 

Dowletabad 

.260 

10 


n 

Kara Kaj. 

.250 

5 

yy 
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Village Nussrawan . 245° 4 miles distant. 

„ Burj Diringhaneh. 244 8 „ 

„ Shahijan. 230 2J- ,, 

„ Jurzjan. 250 „ 

„ Biadeh .218 £ „ 

„ Herbadan .215 2£ „ 

„ Dermenjan .188 1 „ 

„ Khungab. 165 2 ,, 

„ Deh Kheir, Pain .100 10 ,, 

„ „ Balia. 95 10 „ 

„ Siaban .. .. 68 3 „ 

,, Deveran, not visible but close to Siaban. 

Tbe Kuh-e-Nemuk, or Mountain of Salt .. 318 5 „ 

The Kuh-e-Mumiai . 235 10 ,, 

Tbe ancient sculptures . 65 3^ „ 


The villages of the plain are generally small and poor, and are 
said to contain in all only 1000 families. Those of the hills are 
finer, but few in number. In all the district the villages and 
hamlets amount to about 64. 

The sculptured rocks, called by the Persians the Nakhsh-e- 
Rustum, are the next curiosity I visited. A large tablet of 
figures is sculptured on the face of the rock, executed with great 
care and beauty, and have been supposed to represent Shahpur 
and the captive emperor Valerian ; but there are two captives 
who seem to be presented to the sovereign by a Persian. The 
king is mounted on a charger, which steps over a prostrate body ; 
his face has been a good deal injured, but he wears a high globe 
on his head, and has royal flamers; his left arm is extended 
towards a figure apparently of a Roman, on whose head (slightly 
inclined) he rests his hand in an encouraging manner; with his 
right hand he holds something like a sceptre. A second figure, 
dressed also like a Roman, with bare head and short hair, advances 
towards the right side of the horse, extending his hands as in sup¬ 
plication. This figure is seen in its whole length, whilst only the 
upper part of the other one, just described, is visible. Behind 
the two stands a Persian with flowing robes and long hair or a 
wig. The rest of the figures on that side of the tablet, amounting 
to about 27, have high Roman noses, bare heads, and short hair. 
In the corner a horse and the wheel of a chariot are observed. 

Behind the king are 16 figures—some in wigs, some in high and 
peculiar head-dresses, the summit of each projecting in front so as 
to resemble the crest of a helmet at a distance; others have straight, 
hi^h head-dresses, rounded at the top, and one of these last appears 
to^be holding the king's horse by the tail ; some of these figures 
wear anklets. The whole of this group is of colossal size. At 
the foot of the tablet is a copious spring of very clear water, which 
forms a deep pool abounding with fish. These sculptures, I 
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believe, have been described by Christie, but I have never seen 
his work. 

Skirting the hills from thence in a direction nearly s.e., we 
came to what the people termed a caravansarai, excavated in the 
solid rock, and situated at about 3 miles from the town. It ap¬ 
peared to me to have been intended for a mosque, the mehrab or 
niche, to denote the direction of the kebleh, being* in its proper 
position. Over the entrance are some ancient Arabic characters 
much defaced, and around the mehrab similar writing. The in¬ 
terior is a square with a passage round three sides of it, and the 
four corners occupied by rock cut into passages which leave nine 
square columns in each. The rock has been neatly excavated, 
and the place overlooks the site of the ancient town called Shehr 
Jennet, which was situated about a mile to the s.e., but of which 
I could perceive no remains. 

The Bagh Eram is the site of an ancient place, situated at some 
4 fursacks from Darab to the e. or s.e., which I did not visit; 
there does not appear to be anything in the shape of a building 
remaining there. 

From Darab to Jehrum are .. 18 fursacks = 63 miles. 

„ Bundi Abassi ..62 „ 217 „ 

» Ee j. 8 „ = 28 » 

,, Is tali von at ..12 „ — 42 „ 

„ Neyriz .. .. 12 or 13 = 42 to 45. 

26th March .—From Darab I proceeded towards Jehrum ; our 
first stage was made as follows :— 
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335°, to the village Madaoun, from whence Darab bears due e., 
fursacks distant. At both these last villages the extremes of 
poverty met the eye. Much of the plain is covered with fine turf 
on this side ; the heat very great. 

On the 27 th March I proceeded on the bearings given in the 
margin,* immediately passing through low rocky hills into a small 
plain clothed with tufts and bushes; some of the latter bear a 
long pink globe with a small flower at the extremity, which indeed 
is observed in many parts of the Ghermsir. Subsequently we 
entered amongst low hills by a bad road, leading in a general 
direction of 295°; a scattering of the benneh-tree and swarms of 
locusts were the only objects to notice. We then entered upon 
a more open country, and again traversed a tract where fossil- 
shells are found. Subsequently the road led through ravines, 
which brought us into a fine plain belonging to the district of 
Fessa, extending in length some 15 miles from n.w. to s.e., by 
about 5 miles in breadth ; it is covered with fine turf and tufts, in 
which the sand-grouse greatly abound at this season. We finally 
reached Nussirabad, outside which we found the tents of the 
governor of Darab, Jehanghur Khan, who presently called on me, 
and we discussed together some roasted francolins which he brought 
with him. 

This village possesses, in common with others of the plain, some 
palm-trees. I took the following bearings from it:— 

Village Mian Deb .. 330° 2 miles distant. 

,, Zahidan .. 315 4 „ 

,, Kharinjan .. 330 6 „ not visible, but its position 

pointed out. 


* Distances and bearings. 
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by slight ascent. 

\ mile .. .. 260° 

7 „ .. .. 275 when we quitted 
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28^ miles. 

The distance, however, is called only 
7 fursacks. We found no water on 
the road during this march. 
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Village Kushkh .. 10 5 miles distant, belonging to Jehrum. 

Direction of Jehrum, as pointed out, 215°. 

Kaley Terrere Padshah, ruins on a high mountain apparently almost 
inaccessible, 1.55°, 10 miles distant. 

Kaleh Kafer, 260°, 1£ mile distant, a few remains at foot of hills. 

Fessa is 15 fursacks from Nussirabad. 

28 th March .—Yesterday five or six mounted plunderers of the 
Baharlii tribe made a foray on the neighbouring village of 
Kushkh and drove off 50 head of cattle. The villagers made 
their complaint to the governor, who sent a party of horsemen in 
pursuit, which, coining up with the plunderers, killed two of them, 
recaptured the cattle, and took from the culprits all they could lay 
hands on. The pursuers had a blood-feud with the plunderers, which 
accounts for th,eir having killed two of them. 

We proceeded from N ussirabad* and crossed low hills extending 
into the plain from the west, and entered the district of Jehr&m. 
At the 4th mile we passed the village fort Kushkh, and at the 7th 
rounded the hills to our right, and, quitting this corner of the 
plain, entered a broad valley. The 8th mile brought us past the 
small village Kamshi, and, ^ a mile beyond, to the ruins of the 
village Chehar Tagh, where there is a pretty grove of palm, pome¬ 
granate, and fig-trees, under the shade of which we breakfasted. 
On a neighbouring height is seen an old domed building in the 
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style of a tomb. After this the valley expanded, and we entered 
another plain, and, at the 10£ mile, reached Bab Arab, a rather 
pretty village. The eastern half of this plain is uneven, and of 
extremely stony and unprofitable land; the length is from e. to w. 
The 25th mile brought us near the village Hyderabad, and 
thence 4f miles to Jehrum. Distance reckoned at 8 fursacks, or 
28 miles. My reckoning gave 291 miles. 

The land around Jehrum is principally irrigated with water 
drawn from wells by bullocks, with which the plain is everywhere 
dotted. The scarcity of running water is extreme. The town 
consists of a walled fort of great length, and in good condition, 
situated near rocky mountains, which lie on the s.e. of it, and 
extend in a direction about e. and w. The situation, as marked 
in Arrowsmith’s Map, is evidently much too far to the s. relatively 
to Fessa and Darab. I was here most hospitably received and 
entertained by Hadji Aly Naghi Khan, the brother of the 
governor, then absent. The town is said to contain within and 
without the walls 3000 families. The walls are of recent con¬ 
struction, and are about 3 miles in circumference; but there are 
more houses outside than inside them. Many of the habitations 
possess turreted towers as places of defence. The people appeared 
to be a civil race. 

This is the principal mart for tobacco, which is brought here 
from all the surrounding districts, and disposed of to traders, who 
distribute it over the country far and near. These traders are 
numerous, and many established here. are wealthy; they usually 
transact their business in their private houses, without resorting 
to the caravansaries, of which there are six in the place. A 
merchant gave me the following rough estimate of the produce 
of tobacco in some of the neighbouring districts :— 


Muns of Gabbassi p ■ oa 

= 720 miscals. " lces - 

Laristan.Keran Is. to Is. 10 d. per mun. 

Joyoum and Bidshehr .. 50,000 .. „ Is. for Joyoum. 

„ „ „ Is. 10 d. for Bidshehr. 

Ala merdesht. 65,000 .. „ Is. per mun. 

Kir and Kazin .. .. 25,000 .. „ 10c?. per mun. 

Gheledar and Assir .. 50,000 .. „ Is. per mun. 

Lazher Mekan, Afzer, 

and Kowreh .. .. 50,000 .. „ Is. 10c?. per mun. 

Jehrum. 30,000 .. „ Is. to Is. 5c?. per mun. 


The other articles of native produce which enter into the trade 
of the place are dates and rice of Kir and Kazin. The former 
are worth at Jehrum Kerum 95. to 145. for 25 muns. The rice, 
of which there may be 150,000 muns, sells at 15. for 2 muns. 

Some 30,000 to 40,000 tomans worth of English cottons, im¬ 
ported from Tehran, are disposed of annually at Jehrtim. There 
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are 30 dealers in these goods here. Groceries, spices, and cotton 
manufactures are brought from India by Bunder Abbassi, Assalu, 
and Busbir. 

Grapes, dates, water-melons, pomegranates, figs, plums, apples, 
and fruits of the orange and lemon species, grow here abundantly ; 
the first named are very excellent, and sell at the ridiculously low 
price of 1 shaki (a halfpenny) for 720 miscals, or about 7 lbs. 
A considerable quantity of raisins is exported to India. 

Barley and wheat are not produced in this district in sufficient 
quantity for the consumption, in consequence of the scarcity of 
water. There is a salt-mine a fursack distant to the west. 

The district of Jehrum measures about 8 fursacks by 4, and 
contains 18 villages. 

30th March .—On quitting Jehrum* we proceeded along the 
plain and crossed some low hills, 21 miles w. of the town. This 
brought us into a valley, through which we passed by a very rough 
road. At the 4th mile we crossed some mountains by a bad and 
difficult pass, called Gudar Naal Shiken (the Destroyer of Horse¬ 
shoes), from whence Jehrum bears 75°. A few minutes’ labour 
brought us to the summit. These mountains extend n.w. and s.e., 
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and i ths of a mile n. of them is a parallel range ; but neither is of 
great height. In descending on the other side I observed nume¬ 
rous fossils of thick oval shells, about the size of the hand, strewing 
the ground; further down were thick oyster-shells, scalloped bi¬ 
valves, and a few sponges, all fossilized. The descent led us 
through a broad valley, which finally terminated in a country of 
low hills and valleys. The 10i mile brought us to another pass, 
called Kassettu, which led us by a descent into the district of 
Kazin. More fossils are observed in this district. One mile further 
brought us to a second descent, over very rough ground, and we 
entered a narrow rough valley over the worst piece of road I have 
ever encountered; our horses, though led, were scarcely able to 
maintain their footing, and plunged violently. I observed at this 
part a curious formation of fossilized organic rock, seemingly com¬ 
posed of a bed of polipi, in thickness rather less than the little 
finger. At the 16th mile we descended towards the small but 
pretty vale of Mubarekabad, extending e. and w., and generally 
covered with green turf, and bushes principally of the kunar. It 
is several miles in length, but of inconsiderable width, probably not 
more than 14- mile. On reaching it very heavy rain set in, and 
continued until we reached Mubarekabad to discover that the 
place was utterly abandoned, not a soul remaining in it, the vil¬ 
lagers having deserted it in a body at sight of a cannon lately 
brought across the hills for the service of the Eel Begghi. They 
probably feared being impressed to drag this gun, or being exposed 
to other violence from the followers of the great man. Their 
houses, some few articles of provisions, and their green crops, were 
all deserted, to be appropriated by every passer-by. We caught 
three men belonging to a karaguzlii encampment, and hearing 
from them that Mubarekabad swarmed with fleas of unusual dimen¬ 
sions, this and its deserted state led me to comply with their sugges¬ 
tion of proceeding to their tents at some distance to the east, and 
we were conducted from encampment to encampment ere w T e pro¬ 
cured shelter in part of a tent reluctantly yielded up to us. The 
heavy rain which was falling made us glad to procure the imperfect 
shelter of this tent, which, like all Eeliat habitations of the kind, 
was of black goats’ hair, so coarse in texture and so full of aper¬ 
tures, that not only a shower of mist penetrates, but the water 
streams in at the roof. The women busied themselves in digging 
a trench around the tent to prevent its being swamped, and I sat 
wet through for two or three hours in considerable anxiety as to 
the fate of my baggage, to intercept which I had despatched people 
in several directions, but could obtain no tidings of it; I therefore 
determined on returning to the village in search of it. The weather 
had cleared up in some measure, and vivid flashes of lightning 
enabled us to pick our way through the darkness along the plain. 
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On approaching the village, a shrill whistle was heard as if pro¬ 
ceeding from a small grove of palms near it, and as we had heard 
no shouts in reply to the firing we had kept up along the way, I 
conceived that perhaps we were waylaid. We put ourselves in 
readiness to receive and repel an attack ; but reaching the village, 
had the satisfaction to find baggage and people safely housed there. 
I passed the rest of the night on the housetop. 

On the 31st March we continued our way along the vale, which 
extends on a bearing of 290°, and at this season affords excellent 
pasturage.* The flocks I observed in this part of the country be¬ 
longed to the tribes, and were mostly of sheep and lambs, with a 
greater proportion of white fleeces than in other parts I had lately 
visited. The goats, however, were usually black or brown. 
Towards the 6th mile the valley had shrunk to about half a mile 
in breadth. We occasionally passed a few black tents of the 
Cashghau tribe, and, at the above-mentioned distance, passed the 
small village Gherghaoun, 1 mile to our left, inhabited by a race 
called Kulu, who, I was told, are descendants of negroes. The 
12th mile led us to Alliabad, a ruinous village containing only 
five or six families, and an imamzadeh of Sheikh Rustura, the 
brother of Shah Cheragh, a miserable-looking mud building. The 
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13£ mile brought us to a river, flowing n. and s. for a short space, 
about 100 yards in breadth, and in parts nearly up to the horses’ 
girths. This stream, known near its source as Karaghadj, flows to 
Siakh, Kewar, and Khafr, where streams from Jehrdm and Sim- 
kau join it, and thence it pursues its way to Kir and Kazin, and 
Dizzar of Gheledar, where a stream from Firtizabad enters it, after 
which it falls into the Persian Gulf between Kenghan and Assalu. 
It is variously named, being called successively after each district 
it passes through. 

From this point I obtained some bearings :— 


The district of Afzer lies 3 fursacks off on a bearing of 240°. It 
joins that of Bidshehr, situated nearly S. of this and Joysum still 
further south, all these lying behind a high range of mountains 
bounding this plain in that direction. 

Village Pusht Ass .. .. mile distant . 

„ Karzin .. ..2 „ 

„ Vijeshkh .. .. „ 

„ Liferjan .... 2 


All possessing 
groves of 
palms. 


After fording the river, we presently came again to its right 
bank by a bend it had taken, and proceeded near and parallel to 
it, but with a high ridge of rocks between it and us for about two 
miles, when we passed the remains of a fort in those rocks, called 
Perr Aly, and the village Liferjan. The rock is here pierced in 
two’parts to admit of the water of the river being drawn off for irri¬ 
gation. Thence we skirted the hills on our right for three-fourths 
of a mile, which brought us to the village Pedam, with its beautiful 
groves of palm, orange, and lemon trees, in which nightingales and 
other birds were singing in charming chorus, and the air was per¬ 
fumed with the sweet blossoms of orange groves. The village, as 
usual, was a ruinous collection of hovels. This part of the plain 
is extensively cultivated, and has a very pleasing appearance with 
its fields and groves. The ISi mile brought us to the groves and 
ruined village of Kaleh Kulu Kellahi, near which rises a remark¬ 
able-looking rock ; then passing more groves we reached, at about 
the 20th mile, the village Kurshu, partly in ruin, but possessing 
also extensive plantations, and half a mile beyond the village of 
Segdawan. Thence we made about two-thirds of a mile to the camp 
of the Eel Begghi, near which I was met by his nephew and a 
numerous party of horsemen. The camp was pitched amidst a 
grove of palm-trees, and here I was kindly welcomed by the chief, 
whose name is Mohamed Kady Khan, a brother of my friend the 
Eel Khani of Fars, a very well-bred and extremely kind and hos¬ 
pitable person. I found him engaged in besieging the small fort 
of Purghan, situated on a mound, and one of the strongest places 
of the kind in this vicinity. It has been held for many years by 
the family of Kerrim Khan, a sunie chief of Bidshehr, at present 
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in rebellion, and it is the place where the former Eel Begghi, 
brother of the present one, was treacherously murdered about 22 
years before by order of the firman, Fermah Hussein Aly Mirza. 
He was ordered to meet another officer, named, I think, Baba 
Khan, under pretext of concerting measures for the reduction of 
Lar. Baba Khan paid him a visit, which unsuspectingly he re¬ 
turned with about 30 attendants only. When in the fort he was 
told that an order for his arrest had arrived, upon which he drew 
his dagger and gallantly fought his way through his opponents, 
wounding or killing several; but on attempting to leave the fort 
he received three gun-shot wounds and was presently secured, but 
died of the injuries he received. His brother spoke of him in 
terms of high praise and admiration. He appears to have been a 
splendid fellow, of athletic make, and greatly esteemed for his 
gallantry. Kerrim Khan’s tribe assisted in his capture, and, 
being summoned by the Prince Governor of Fars to surrender 
their fort to the present Eel Begghi, they were apprehensive of the 
latter retaliating on them the murder of his brother. The garrison 
of this small place consisted of about 120 musketeers, and, as they 
were well supplied with ammunition and provisions, the reduction 
of the place by such a force as the Eel Begghi’s was doubtful. 
That force consisted of some 2000 men of his tribe and one gun 
(a 12-pounder); but he had but a scanty proportion of ammuni¬ 
tion, half of which he had already expended in battering one of 
the towers to very little purpose, and when I arrived he had entered 
into negociations with the defenders. The eastern ground on which 
the fort stands is encircled by a dry ditch : the walls and towers 
were in good condition, and believed to be rendered doubly strong 
by having embankments of earth raised against the former within, 
and cramming the latter with the same material. The Eel Begghi 
consulted me as to the mode of reducing this fort. I recommended 
his mining it, seeing the immense strength of the walls and the 
little effect his firing had produced on them, and he immediately 
took measures to effect this. I may also mention that the gateway 
of the fort having a small square building inside, the latter had 
also been filled with earth so that shot would produce little effect 
on it. 

The Eel Begghi’s camp was composed chiefly of canvas tents, 
and he himself occupied a handsome one and was surrounded 
by his dependents, amongst whom he is a little sovereign ; still 
his rule is a patriarchal one, and he appeared to be highly po¬ 
pular. 

The plain of Kir and Karzin has a pleasant appearance, owing 
to the turf with which it is clothed and its numerous palm groves. 
It possesses 23 villages, and is an intensely warm district in sum- 
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mer, and then forsaken by the tribes, though its other inhabitants 
remain in the villages, suffering, however, greatly from the swarms 
of flies which infest the country, and from sore eyes. The produce 
is barley and wheat, rice, tobacco, sesame seed, and excellent 
dates. The dooraj or francolin abound on the plain. The village 
Kir is situated at three-fourths of a mile n.w. of the spot on which 
the Eel Begghi’s tent was pitched. The district of Simkan lies 
n.e. ; its chief village, Duzeh, being at 6 fursacks from Kir. That 
of Gheledar, near the Gulf, is 30 fursacks s.s.w. of Kir. The 
partridge * Jirupti is found there. 

The Kashghai and Khalij tribes, both of Turkish origin and 
residing together, are those over which the Eel Begghi’s family 
have held an hereditary authority for some generations past. The 
former is in about 30 principal divisions and numerous subdivisions ; 
the Khalig are in 7 principal divisions. These two tribes yield to 
the state about 10,000 tomans (4500/.). Their numbers are too 
variously estimated for me to form a decided opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. The Eel Khani and Eel Begghi reckoned them at 5000 to 
6000, and I should doubt the truth of any very high valuation of 
their numbers from what I saw of them in my wanderings. The 
Eel Begghi stated the Kashghais to be the descendants of a race 
transplanted by Hulaku from Kashgar, in Tartary. The wealth 
of this tribe is in sheep and goats, horned cattle, horses, and asses ; 
but they possess few camels. The wool of the sheep and goats is 
all required for the use of the tribe, who work it up into articles of 
clothing, camp-equipage, horse-coverings, and carpets. A small 
portion of it is of fine white; but perhaps half that produced by 
the sheep is of a dirty white. The goats are chiefly black or red. 
Some of the sheep are of remarkable size, frequently weighing, I 
was told, 18 to 20 muns of 720 miscals = 130 to 144 lbs. 

The other tribes of Fars, the Arab, Baserri, Nepper, Bahaslu, 
Aynarlti, and Chehardeh Chehrik, are also under the Eel Begghi’s 
authority, and yield 13,000 tomans as revenue to government. 
They are all considerable tribes, and, like the others, split into 
many small divisions. 

The Eel Begghi assured me the whole of the tribes of Fars do 
not exceed 20,000 to 22,000 families, exclusive of the Mamsenni, 
whom he reckoned at 2000 families. 

Of tribes on the confines of Fars he estimated the Bakhteari at 
30,000 families, and the Feyli or Lour Buzourk at 100,000 fa¬ 
milies—both probably exaggerated accounts. 

The tribes in these countries appear to be generally composed 
in great part of very poor families. They pay so little attention 


* Perdix Pondicerianus. 
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to agriculture, that after their own immediate wants are supplied, 
the produce derived from their flocks and herds remaining over 
will not keep them out of poverty, and much of it is absorbed by 
government taxes and the impositions of their chiefs. With all 
this they prefer their free condition to the more easy existence in 
towns. 

The tribes are rarely seen in any large body in one spot; the 
scarcity of pasturage obliges them to separate into small encamp¬ 
ments of from 5 to 50 tents ; rarely in hundreds. They occupy the 
plains, valleys, and ravines of the skirts of hills, and are thus scat¬ 
tered over the face of the country, each little community living 
independently of thfc rest. In the cold season they spread them¬ 
selves over the Ghermsir. 

Talking with the chief respecting Europe, he expressed surprise 
that we should possess no Eeliats or tented tribes, and remarked 
that, of course, there could be few sheep or oxen in such countries. 
Referring to a book, I told him that in England there were 60 
millions of sheep and 33 millions of horned cattle. This set him 
and others present calculating the number of sheep amongst the 
tribes, which they seemed to think would not exceed half a mil¬ 
lion. 

I had heard before, and the information was here confirmed, that 
inoculation has been known amongst the tribes of Fars for cen¬ 
turies. The operation is performed on children at the w r rist, and 
unless the pock makes its appearance in a general eruption over 
the body, it is not considered effective, and the operation is re¬ 
peated. When thus induced, the disease is said to leave no mark. 
The cow-pock is, however, unknown amongst the tribes. 

The besieged came to terms on the 2nd April, and sent in two 
hostages. They were to give up the fort and all their ammunition, 
and were to be allowed to retire unmolested. My presence inno¬ 
cently enough led to this result; for one of the Eel Begghi’s people, 
having been sent to parley, assured them that an English Sahib 
Munsub, who had arrived, had just been showing his master how 
to take the fort in two hours, upon which they came to terms. In 
the evening I rode down with the chief to the battery of one gun 
(an English 12-pounder), within a very short distance of the place, 
and although we were completely exposed for some time to the 
enemy, who crowded on the walls, they were so obliging as not to 
fire on us. 

After I had quitted the camp I learnt, however, that the gar¬ 
rison had broken faith with my friend, and that he had recom¬ 
menced the siege, but had been ordered by the Governor of Fars 
to desist. 

On the 3rd April I quitted the camp of my polite and kind 
friend, who sent me some horses, begging me to select one for my 
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own riding. I then proceeded to the village Kir,* and thence over 
stony ground, the plain lessening as we advanced westward, and 
may be said to terminate at about the mile west of Kir. We 
then ascended between parallel ranges of hills for about 4 miles ; 
then descending about 2 miles by an execrable road through a 
valley, entered a partly-cultivated vale, possessing palm groves, a 
little stream, and a growth of reeds, &c. The 12 J mile brought 
us to the village Bagh Pesserler, then deserted. Presently after 
we crossed hills and undulating country, more or less clothed with 
bushes and a sprinkling of the benneh tree. At about the 20th 
mile we ascended through a pretty vale, in which there was abun¬ 
dant pasturage, and consequently numerous scattered encamp¬ 
ments of Eeliats. The little hamlet of Babonej, with garden-land 
attached, occurred at the 25th mile. Close by was a high mound, 
on which stands a stone octagonal tower and another hamlet, with 
date groves, scattered winter-houses, and extensive stabling, ail 
belonging to the Eel Begghi, who resorts to this spot in the cool 
weather. One and a half mile over low hills brought us into 
another small rough plain, in which we found an encampment of 
the Eel Khaine’s family, consisting of a few black tents and one of 
canvas; but on arriving there the people seemed not to have ex¬ 
pected us, and as they made some demur to our expressed wish for 
quarters, I passed on, hoping to find shelter from a broiling sun in 
some other encampment; but this effort also failed, and there being no 
other habitation near, we turned back to Babonej and made ourselves 
at home in an empty house there. Here we could obtain nothing in 
the way of provisions excepting some green barley for our horses. 

This vale belongs to the district of Eebek-eh (or the Four), so 
named from its having originally possessed 4 villages, though now 
there would appear to be 9, namely: Hangum, Bulasker, Punj Shir, 
Rudbal, Borrazghan, Ser Tul, Deh Rem, Babonej hamlet, Dehrud. 
The district is of considerable extent and very mountainous. 


* Distances and bearings. 
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4dh April .—We were off this morning ere the day had well 
opened.* At the end of the 2nd mile we ascended through hills by 
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a stony hard road ; and towards the 3rd mile commenced a great 
ascent over mountains, the road varying so much as between N. 
and s.e., but extending in a general direction of n.e. across the 
hills for a distance of about 3 miles. This is a very difficult pass, 
the road leading generally over bare slippery rock, on which the 
cattle scarcely maintain a footing, and where ledges of rock 
crossing the path or steep rises and falls add to the difficulty. 
Here we overtook numerous small divisions of Eeliats, moving 
across with their cattle, flocks, and other property. The sheep 
and goats moved together in large flocks; the asses, oxen, camels, 
dogs, and the men, women, and children, were all mixed up 
together ; the three last trudging on foot or occasionally mounted. 
Sometimes the children were intrusted with the care of young kids 
or lambs, which they carried in their arms ; others were strapped 
on the backs of the beasts, and seemed perfectly at their ease. 
The road was so encumbered with the tribes and their property 
that we were much delayed. In Persia it is considered unlucky 
to pass through a flock of sheep ; my people were always at infinite 
pains to avoid doing so, by shouting at and driving the flocks to¬ 
gether and making circumbendibuses to get out of their way. Here, 
however, they were fairly puzzled from the narrowness of the path 
and the propensity of the sheep to spread, so that they presently 
gave up the attempt to pass them in despair. 

We descended towards the end of the 6th mile. Close by our 
left was a broad and magnificent chasm, through which the 
Firdzabad stream flows southward ; the mountain split in twain 
by some great convulsion, leaving the sides of the gulf in some 
parts several hundred feet in perpendicular height, each projection 
of the one side having a corresponding cavity in the one opposite, 
so that were the rocks brought together again they would fit 
accurately the one into the other. The scenery, as we descended, 
increased in grandeur, and the path leading constantly over bare, 
slippery rock and dangerous inequalities made it frequently neces¬ 
sary to dismount. Towards the 11th mile w~e reached the 
termination of the descent, where the Firuzabad stream enters the 
deep chasm. This is a fine, clear rivulet, pretty at this part, and 
perhaps 30 paces wide, and is here joined by a streamlet from the 
n.w. We breakfasted at this spot, and watched the Eeliats as 
they gradually descended the heights. Such journeys across diffi¬ 
cult passes in heat or cold, and over tracts sometimes destitute of 
water, must, one would suppose, be too much for the aged and 
infirm, and must frequently hasten dissolution. I observed 
several aged people of the tribes being taken across who appeared 
to possess barely strength enough to maintain their seat, and some 
were stretched on the ground to rest, their sons or daughters 
roughly though dutifully affording them assistance and attend- 
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ance. I had seen nothing yet amongst the females of the tribes 
approaching to good looks, and they are usually disfigured by the 
filth and rags in which they are clad. There is nothing feminine 
in their appearance, and it is said that any one of them is as good 
as a man in a fight. They certainly sometimes possess lungs 
which would do credit to a Stentor. 

All the country we had passed thus far to-day was more or less 
sprinkled with bashes, amongst which the wild almond was 
conspicuous. 

We made a slight ascent, and then got into the vale through 
which the stream flows and ascended by it. The hills on our left, 
having a northerly aspect, were slightly dotted with green turf; 
this and the vale itself, which is under cultivation, and the bushes 
along the stream, rendered the ride a very pleasant one. The 
20th mile brought us to a small ravine full of trees and myrtle - 
bushes, close to which is the small village of Rudbal, one of the 
Eebek-eh. We then proceeded through a fine and very remark¬ 
able mountain-pass, some 250 yards in breadth, the rocks on 
either side rising to an elevation probably of 500 feet, and, for 
the most part, nearly perpendicular. This led into the vale of 
Tidesht, at the 22j- mile. It is H to 2 miles in breadth, runs 
from n.w. to s.e., and is for the most part under cultivation. 
The district of Meymen lay between n. and n.e. of this, beyond high 
mountains. The vale is interrupted towards its north-western ex¬ 
tremity by aline of hills running a short distance through its centre 
longitudinally; and at the 27i mile, we came abreast of a high 
rock, rising at the extremity of the vale, to the n.e. of which, at a 
mile distant, is the small village of Tidesht, lying under the hills. 
We then made about 2 miles across the plain of Firuzabad, ex¬ 
tending n.e. and s.w., a well-cultivated tract of light soil, very 
free from stone, and reached the cassabeh of the above name, 
where I was again welcomed by my friend the Eel Khani, who 
had lately arrived from Shiraz. Firuzabad contains 350 houses, 
and is surrounded by the remains of a ditch and wall. The Eel 
Begghi, whose property it is, has a good house and extensive 
garden here, in which I was accommodated. 

At about 2 miles from Firuzabad, in a bearing of 290°, is a 
site known as the Kaleh Firuzabad, evidently that of a consider¬ 
able town, its ditch and embankments forming a wide circle, the 
diameter of which may be about 2400 paces, or nearly a mile. 
The ditch is 40 or 50 paces wide. In the centre of the area 
stands a tall, solid square tower, composed of rough stone ma¬ 
sonry, 60 or 70 feet in height. It was probably intended as a 
watch-tower, and appears to have had, on its western side, some 
other structure attached to it. The only other object of interest 
on this spot are the remains of a square building which has been 
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composed of large piles of hewn stone at its four corners, all un¬ 
connected, excepting probably by a roof, which is now wanting ; 
each stone is of large dimensions, and has been secured by clamps 
which have disappeared. This was probably a place of worship. 
The rest of the area is strewn with mounds, and the remains of 
stone buildings, and was then partly occupied by green crops of 
grain. Macdonald Kinneir has greatly exaggerated the size of 
this ancient site by stating the ditch to be 7 miles in circuit, 
whereas it cannot be more than 3. 

From the square building I obtained the following bearings :— 


Firuzabad 
Village Deli Shehr 
„ Bagh Shall.. 
,, Ser Meydan 
„ Ahmedabad 
,, Kilisian 
,, DehBerm.. 
„ Harun 
,, Mehmedabad 


. 110°, about 2 miles distant. 
. 20 „ i „ 

• no „ H „ 

. 65 „ 1 

• W. „ 1* „ 

• 310° „ 1 

. 290 „ 1J ., 

. 235 „ 2* „ 

. 135 „ 24 „ 


The district of Firuzabad is said to contain only 700 families 
and to be two fursacks in extent each way. Some Jews are found 
here. 

The Eel Kkani informed me that here, and in Fars generally, 
the terms on which land is held are these :— 

Land, the private property of the erbab (lord or farmer) is cul¬ 
tivated at his sole expense, the labourers receiving, in lieu of 
wages, one-fifth of the produce; out of the remainder the lord of 
the. land accounts to Government for one-third as tax. 

When the labourer furnishes seed, plough, and labour, he 
receives one-third, the Government one-third, and the landowner 
one-third of the produce. 

On crown lands the Government takes two parts of the produce, 
but furnishes seed and ploughs; the labourer gets the remainder. 

When the land belongs to the ray at or peasant, he cultivates it, 
giving one part of the produce to Government and keeping two 
parts for himself. 

There are some variations in the above rule, however, according 
to the relative positions of lord and peasant. 

On this plain the land, which appears poor, is not manured, 
and yields from 3 to 10-fold ; the average 6-fold. 

From Firuzabad to Bushire, by Ferashbund, is a distance of 
about 35 fursacks, or 105 miles; by Kazeran 62 fursacks, or 186 
miles. 

I was detained at Firuzabad longer than I had contemplated 
on account of the state of my horses after the last trying stage. 
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My best horse had gone dead lame, a second too lame to be 
ridden, and all of them had their shoes so injured by the rough 
road as to require fresh shoeing—a work of time at this village, 
where it held to be done to order. I quitted the place, how¬ 
ever, on the 6th of April, and never saw my kind friend the Eel 
Khani again : he died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded in 
his office by his brother the Eel Begghi. My road led me on the 
bearings as in the margin.* The 3rd mile brought us to the defile 
called the Teng-ab, down which flows the stream watering this 
plain, and through which the road to Shiraz leads. It is a rocky 
and rather fine pass, and at about a mile from its entrance is 
found a tablet of ancient sculpture, situated high up on the face 
of the rock ; it is reached with difficulty, owing to the perpendi¬ 
cular nature of the ascent. Here I found my poor friend Taskers 
name engraved on it, and added my own. 

The sculptures are of colossal size, and represent two royal 
personages meeting, and each clasping with one hand a ring; to 
the ring a flamer is attached, which falls down over a fire-altar of 
small dimensions, and between the two is a much-defaced Pehlevi 
inscription, the right-hand side of which I endeavoured to copy. 

The left-hand figure in the tablet wears a beard, wig, crown, 
and royal flamer; the crown resembles a high glaziers cap in 
shape, wider at top than at bottom, and flat on the sides. The 
figure holds in one hand a long staff; he has no attendant. 

The right-hand figure, evidently the chief personage, wears 
the large globe on his head, as seen at Nakhsh-e-Rustum, &c.; 
has a beard, but no wig or hair visible ; his left arm is raised, as 
though in menace. A figure behind him holds over his head a 
flyflap; has no wig, but wears on his head something very like a 
Grecian helmet Three other figures are seen successively behind 
the last, all with beards and wigs. Thus there are six figures, all 
on foot. 

This tablet is not of highly-wrought sculpture. Near it are the 
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remains of a stone bridge, and at some little distance lower down 
the stream a road leads up the side of the valley over slippery 
rock, which has therefore in one part been cut into steps. 

We descended the valley again to examine the remains of the 
Atesh Gar, or Atesh Kuddeh (Fire-Temple), situated a quarter of 
a mile s.w. of the entrance to the defile. The tower at Kaleh 
Firuzabad bears from thence 185°, and Firuzabad 155°. The 
temple is a vast pile of masonry, composed of walls sometimes of 
immense solidity, one I measured being about 16 feet thick. 
Numerous chambers of various sizes have composed the interior, 
of which three exist with their vaulted roofs, and towards the 
southern end is a large hall. The walls around the chambers 
have recesses, with semicircular arches. The plaster and cornices 
are in many places perfect, but there are no visible remains of 
altars to denote that this building has ever been what it is reputed 
to be by the Persians. On the northern side a pond of clear 
water is formed by a spring rising from its centre. 

From the Atesh Kuddeh we proceeded three-quarters of a mile 
s. to Ghilek, then to the village Kilissian and Ahmedabad, where 
I bivouacked under the shade of two large sour orange-trees, the 
stems of which being united, they are called Leili and Mejndn, 
after the two celebrated lovers in Persian romance. The villages 
of this plain are generally embosomed in groves of fruit and other 
trees, but few palms are seen amongst them. 

1th April .—From Ahmedabad* we continued along the plain, a 
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fine tract of turf where not cultivated, as is the case at its western 
extremity, affording pasturage to sheep and goats, of which I 
observed, in the space of less than a mile, no less than 15 large 
flocks, belonging principally to the tribes ; among them, how¬ 
ever, few purely white fleeces were observed. At the 8th mile we 
ascended, by a pleasant road, through hills covered with almond 
and other bushes and a sprinkling of trees. We encountered 
numbers of Cashghais shifting their quarters, their beasts of 
burden being chiefly horned cattle, but they had plenty of mares 
and colts with them. The 10^ mile brought us to a steep and 
bad descent through a fine pass, very rough and rocky. This 
opened, towards the 14th mile, into a vale run$ing n.w. and s.e., 
of which the surface was uneven, stony, and perfectly arid. At 
the 18th mile we again ascended hills, after crossing which we 
entered a defile, and alighted to breakfast at the 20th mile, near 
a building used as a caravansarai; from thence our path led down 
the defile about half a mile, when we descended hills for about 2 
miles, where the road is strewed with fossils of the oyster, scol¬ 
loped bivalve, and cockle-shells ; on one side of the road they 
were thickly embedded in the soil. Thus far the road had been 
most difficult, at every five hundred paces leading over rocky, 
and, to the horses, dangerous, parts. At the 24£ mile we crossed 
a vale running n.w. and s.e., three-quarters of a mile to the oppo¬ 
site side, when we again descended over very rocky and difficult 
ground into a recess of the plain of Ferashbund at the 26^- mile, 
the path continuing over very rough ground. This recess of the 
plain is about 1J mile broad, very stony, but with plenty of grass 
and bushes. We reached the village Ferashbund at the end of 
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38 miles, according to my reckoning ; the distance from Firuza- 
bad is reckoned at only 9 fursacks, and from Ahmedabad about 3 
miles less. This village is embosomed in palm-groves. The 
people, on our arrival, were indisposed to give us quarters ; their 
zabit declared there was no available accommodation excepting in 
a filthy stable-yard. This conduct I resented, and a good deal of 
squabbling ensued ; the villagers collected round their zabit with 
fire-arms and long heavy-headed bludgeons, and when it was 
considered there had been a sufficient expenditure of breath in our 
contest of words, very tolerable quarters were provided. 

The plain of Ferashbund, like so many other plains and valleys 
in Fars, runs in a-direction n.w. and s.e., and is said to be about 
8 fursacks in length by 1 in breadth. Its soil is generally very 
free from stones, and its surface extensively cultivated. It is a 
fine tract, but so ill-watered as to depend for moisture almost 
wholly on rain. This being uncertain, the produce of the fields 
varies greatly : wheat and barley seem to be alone raised. The 
land is never manured or left fallow, but, when new spots are cul¬ 
tivated, the produce is said to be as high as 30 or 40-fold, though 
in ordinary cases, on old ground, it would be only 10 or 12-fold. 
The locust was everywhere ravaging this part of the country, and 
the plain—which as far as the eye could reach was one unbroken 
carpet of verdure—would, it was to be feared, soon wear an 
aspect of desolation. The people said the locust had been the 
pest of the country for ages, and though occasionally disappearing, 
the young ones after a while are again found swarming in certain 
parts of the plain. 

There appear to be only five or six villages in this small dis¬ 
trict, which on the s. is bounded by Deshti, and on the n.w. by 
Kuh Marreh. It was formerly a well-inhabited tract, and fur¬ 
nished a considerable military contingent, but from various causes 
—principally from the ravages of the locust—it has declined since 
the reign of Kerrim Khan, Zened. 

8th April .—I observed here some ploughs which, as well as I 
could recollect, were precisely of the form of those occasionally 
seen on antiques and old coins in this country, and are entirely of 
wood. 

We quitted Ferashbund* in rain which soon fell so heavily that 
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the road was presently flooded, but the storm soon passed over. 
Ruins of villages extended for a long way close by at the foot of 
the hills to our right, and frequently old burying-grounds, with long 
narrow tombstones having Arabic epitaphs. Two and three-eighths 
miles brought us to the village Aviz, which consists of mud houses 
and keppehs, or long cylindrical-looking huts, built of branches, 
matting, and reeds. Proceeding onwards, we presently passed 
two warm springs, one of which was sulphurous, and the 5th mile 
brought us to the village Gumbed, consisting of huts as above 
described. The road, which had hitherto skirted the hills to our 
right, now led us away from them, the cultivation on this plain 
giving way to grazing land sprinkled with kunar bushes. About 
the 10th mile occurred a small stream, and half a mile further, 
we passed the eastern extremity of a line of low hills which cross 
the plain in a direction e. and w. At 11^ miles we passed through 
low hills extending from the eastward, and entered another plain 
belonging to the district Kuli Marreb, and extending e. and w. 
The village Khaniek, with its vast and probably artificial mound, 
bore, at the 13th mile, 50° about 1 mile distant. The 18th mile 
brought us to the village Nujain, which has also a large mound, 
and palm-trees, under which we breakfasted. 
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Near the low hills we had just before passed through I was told 
there are three villages, named Hassanabad, Veissabad, and 
Kanat-e-Bagh. 

The plain we were traversing abounds with turf, and is little 
cultivated; its surface is sprinkled with the thorny kdnar bush. 
It extends s.e. to n.w., and is about 2J miles wide, and Is well 
watered by small brooks. Descending through a valley for a 
couple of miles, we entered the plain of Jirreh, where the land is 
cultivated between the kunar bushes, which also abound here. 
The road led near hills on our right, and brought us, at the end 
of the 25th mile, to the village Ishforkan, situated on the right 
bank of a small stream flowing n.w., amid groves and gardens of 
palms, pomegranates, and trees of the orange species, in which 
the nightingales were keeping up a loud chorus. The distance is 
reckoned at 7 fursacks. This is a very warm part of the country, 
snow is unknown in the plain; the thermometer stood at 77° at 

6 P.M. 

I w r as told that the district of Jirreh extends n. and s. about 7 
fursacks, and e. and w. about four. 

9 th April. —From Ishforkan* we proceeded about a mile to the 
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village of Hassanabad, skirting the hills. When at the third 
mile to the broad bed of a shallow stream, known as Rud 
Khaneh Shirin, presently our path was lost in rice-grounds, 
which obliged us to make a short detour to the ruined village 
Ballah Deh, outside which the inhabitants were living under 
keppehs. A low line of hills separates the plain into two longi¬ 
tudinally towards its north-western extremity, leaving on one side 
a vale of some width. The 15th mile led to the village Robat, a 
collection of huts and hovels, near which are two neatly-built 
stone forts, occupied by the families of Shah Husseirn and Shah 
Kuchek, two Seyeds, chiefs of the village, who, I was told, claim 
and obtain exemption from taxation in consideration of their 
descent. 

Continuing up the vale, we ascended, at the 24th mile, over 
hills for 2 miles, when we came in sight of the Lake of Famour, a 
long narrow sheet of fresh water, stretching n.w. and s.e ; its 
south-eastern extremity was not visible on account of intervening 
rocks, but it extends to 90° from this point, and there is situated 
the village Famour. The furthest part of it visible from this spot 
on its south-eastern extremity was about 2£ miles distant, on a 
bearing of 55°. I should suppose it to be from half a mile to a mile 
in breadth; on its southern side it is very shallow,, but is said to 
be beyond a man’s depth towards the centre; the land on its 
southern side was entirely laid out in corn-fields. The lake occu¬ 
pies the northern side of a beautiful vale, bounded by lofty and 
rocky mountains on both hands, and is fed in its south-eastern 
extremity. We made a trifling descent, and thence to the margin 
of the water, then for a mile and a half parallel with it, on a 
bearing of 310°; the water then trends to 330° for half a mile, 
when it terminates in marsh extending about half a mile to the 
n.w. At 33i miles we passed the village Kumiir Keshi, situated 
a mile to our right, and miles further brought us to the garden 
Bugh-e-Nu, w r here, overtaken by a thunder-storm, we took 
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shelter. At the 36th mile we passed the ruins of a fort called 
Kalah Jinan, touching on the road, and arrived at the town of 
Kazerun at the end of 37 i miles : the distance is accounted 8 
fursacks. 

This place is divided into an upper and lower town, and covers 
a considerable space. The population of the lower quarter had 
revolted against its governor, Abbass Kuly Khan, and had just 
killed five of his people and two of the inhabitants of the upper 
division; this has occasioned a blood-feud between the two 
quarters. A discharge of small arms was maintained on either 
side at night during my stay there. 

The buildings here are of stone and mortar, and have an appear¬ 
ance of solidity and neatness which is wanting in mud habitations; 
they are also frequently stuccoed. Many of them are fortifica¬ 
tions, possessing parapets and loopholes for musketeers. Barri¬ 
cades had been constructed on the roofs, and the marks of shot 
showed there had been fighting in some earnest. The inhabitants 
are a lootie set, like those of Shiraz. 

The governor told me that Kazer&n occupies more space than 
Jehrum, but is less populous. He considered Jehrum the second 
town in Fars. Perhaps from 1500 to 2000 families may be the 
population of Kazerun, but, excepting in its size, this place 
hardly deserves the name of a town, as it is, more properly 
speaking, a conjunction of two large villages, and possesses only 
about 100 miserable-looking shops. The situation is the north¬ 
western side of a well-cultivated vale, on a slight rise. Palms, 
walnut, and orange and lemon-trees are nearly the only verdure it 
possesses. There is nothing of interest to be seen in the place. 
The climate is warmer than that of Shiraz, but not oppressively 
so ; and the inhabitants boast that it is so fine that fruits of the 
Ghermsir and Serdsir flourish side by side. Excellent opium is 
produced in the villages around ; the white poppy, from which it 
is obtained, was in full bloom at the time of my visit. The price 
of the drug was 8 tomans, or about 72s. for 10^ lbs. 

I shall not describe the remainder of my journey to Bushire by 
the high road, as this is sufficiently well known. At Bushire I 
embarked in an Arab boat, and, after a somewhat dangerous 
passage across the head of the Gulf to the mouth of the Shut-ul- 
Arab, I landed at Mohamrah, and passed a few days in the 
enjoyment of the society of Colonel Williams, the British Bound¬ 
ary Commissioner, and his large party. Here I was obligingly 
offered a passage to Baghdad by Captain Jones of the ‘ Nitocris,’ 
H. E. I. C. war-steamer, and from Baghdad I returned to 
Teheran by way of Kermanshah and Hamadan, after a journey of 
nearly nine months. 



